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Pre-publication offer! 


A History of Wisconsin's 
Circus Heritage 


An entirely new book length treatment 
of Wisconsin's great circus heritage! 


\ highly readable account authored by 
America’s leading historian of the nineteenth 
century American circus, Stuart Thayer, and 
the director of Circus World Museum's 


internationally-famed library, Fred Dahlinger 


Badger State Showmen includes: 


e New insights on 60 different show proprietors 


who organized circuses in Wisconsin 


Over a dozen new circus histories 


never before in any book 
101 illustrations—85 never before published 


10 full color illustrations of circus posters 


Limited Quantities Available! 


Mail in your order today. 
Shipped in time for the Holidays. 


( 
Mail to: Sesquicentennial Circus Publications “BW” 


Circus World Museum,426 Water Street, Baraboo, WI 53913-2597. 


Featuring these Wisconsin Showmen: 








MOGIVAN AND BOWERS 
FIRST BIG BANDWACoN 


In 1904, Jeremiah Joseph “Jerry” 
Mugivan (1873-1930) and Albert C. 
“Bert” Bowers (1874-1936), two expe- 
rienced circus staffers, pooled their 
resources and launched their first 
circus, the Great Van Amburg 
Shows. Over the ensuing seventeen 
years they operated from one to four 
circuses. Between 1921 and 1929 
their American Circus Corporation, 
an empire that grew to encompass 
five large railroad circuses, present- 
ed the most serious competition to 
industry leader Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey. The bandwagon 
covered in this monograph is signifi- 
cant for it is the earliest extant vehi- 
cle from the successful 
Mugivan and 
tures. It served as the lead bandwag- 


many 
Bowers circus ven- 
on of one of their circuses continu- 
ously from circa 1911 through 1925, 
with the possible exception of one 


year. It is also one of the few existing 


lead bandwagons used by a smaller 
railroad circus that later served on a 
major show in the same capacity. 
Finally, it may be the ultimate prod- 
uct of a small town wagon shop, 
which is best remembered for its 
more diminutive dog and pony show 
wagons. 

It had been circus practice as early 
as 1847, when car 
were introduced to circus parades, to 
place the featured vehicle in the lead 


od bandwagons 


or first position. It was ahead of 


everything in the street demonstra- 
tion except perhaps the owner, on 
horseback or in a 
mounted trumpeter who may have 


carriage, or a 


blown a fanfare before the parade 
arrived in town. The first bandwagon 
was the finest of the show’s decorat- 
ed wagons, fitted with the most elab- 
orate carvings. It carried a big band 
of musicians dressed in special uni- 
forms and was drawn by the show’s 
best long team of horses, often deco- 
rated with special trappings, plumes 


By Fred Dahlinger, Jr. 


and hame covers. With all of the 
finest elements put together in one 
ensemble, the lead bandwagon was 
the show’s way of putting its best 
foot forward at the head of the pro- 
cession. By itself, it became a hall- 
mark of quality of the entire circus. 

The subject vehicle is believed to 
have been the first major bandwag- 
on with significant wood carved 
ornamentation commissioned and 
owned by Mugivan and Bowers. 
Some have suggested that it was one 
of three tableaus they purchased 
over the winter of 1910-1911. In a 
March 19, 1921 Billboard interview, 
Mugivan himself recalled the date 
and the acquisition. It has been 
speculated that Sullivan & 
Peru, Indiana fabricated the wagon 
This firm manufactured circus wag- 
ons for hometown showman Ben E 
Wallace (1848-1921), although it is 
best known for its Gentry Bros. dog 


The 1912 Howe's Great London 
band in front of the Lion & Gladiator. 
Two future bandleaders, Henry Kyes 
and Carl Robinson, were members of 
the band. All illustrations are from the 
Pfening Archives. 


cagle of 


and pony show vehicles and several 
interesting steam calliopes. There is 
little in the 
wagon to 


other 


design of the 
Peru heritage 
scrollwork. 


overall 
suggest a 
than the corner 
Similar pieces were placed on calliope 
wagons that Sullivan & Eagle fabri- 
cated 1902 and 1910. 
Without doubt it was the finest and 


between 


perhaps largest bandwagon to roll out 
of the Sullivan & E 
it came from their Peru operation. 

At this removed date it is difficult 
to determine the theme the 





e shop, if indeed 


exact 
; were trying to convey in their 
As is the case with so many 


carv 
work 
other wagon names given by circus 
fans, the “lion and gladiator” moniker 
may be a misnomer. The central fig- 
ure, a man in combat with a gendered 
male lion, is not clothed as a gladiator, 
as in the sense of a military figure 
with armaments. Wearing only a cloth 
wrapped around his torso, he may be 
a gladiator in the sense of being a 
paid combatant, slave or captive who 
is hand-fighting an animal for the 
entertainment of others 
labeling him as a nondescript gladia- 
tor, he may actually represent 
Samson, the Biblical figure of leg- 


Instead of 
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endary strength; or 
David, the 
herd-king, another Bib- 
lical figure; or the 
mythological Hercules, 
another strongman 
who strangled the fear- 


shep- 


some Nemean lion in 
his bare hands. This 
battle was the first of 
the “Twelve Labors of 
Hercules” to which he 
was subjected by 

Eurystheus. All three have been sym- 
bolized wrestling with a lion in art. 
The bounding lionesses, trumpeting 
putti (winged angels) and dinosauri- 
an-like figure on the skyboard do lit- 
tle to expand understanding of the 
central figure representation. 

The wagon resembles a tableau 
built for the 1910 Norris & Rowe 
Shows by the Leonhardt Wagon 
Manufacturing Company of Balt- 
imore. Similarities include the cen- 
tral arch with a figure below it and 
the leaping lionesses on either side. 
It is possible that this wagon served 
as the inspiration for Sullivan & 
Eagle, or maybe the original concept 
came from a design book on furniture 
or architecture that both builders 
saw independently 


The Great Van Amburg Shows was 
retitled Howe’s Great London Circus 
during the middle of the 1908 tour. It 
retained that identity for the next 
eight seasons. The earliest specific 
documentation of the bandwagon is a 
photograph labeled Howes, 1912, 
showing the band, led by Charles H. 


Tinney (?—1917), standing in front of 


the wagon. The protruding caulk 
between the side planking suggests 
some use by the date of the photo- 
graph. At this time, the wagon was 
painted a dark color, with two small, 
irregular-shaped mirrors on each 
side. The carvings were probably cov- 
ered entirely in gold leaf. 

Mugivan and Bowers bought the 
Dode Fisk Circus and in 1911 placed 
two troupes on tour, their Howe’s out- 
fit and the former Fisk show, which 
they named Sanger’s Greater 
European Shows. The two showmen 
never used their own names on any 
circus they owned. To avoid paying 
royalties, they altered famous circus 
names of the past for their own use 


The Robinson Famous Shows 
parade in Wilmington, Ohio on May 5, 
1915. Marion Organ photo. 


Sanger, a well known English circus 
name, was changed by the addi- 
tion of adjectives. Van Amburgh 
(originally with an “h”) and Howes 
(no apostrophe) became Van Amburg 
(without an “h”) and Howe's (with 
an apostrophe). A similar technique 
was employed in 1913 when they 
renamed the Sanger show as 
Robinson’s Famous Shows. They 
planned to trade on the market pres- 
ence of the famous John Robinson 
Circus, which they did not own. In 
response, the owners of the real John 
Robinson title placed notices in the 
Billboard to 
from the Mugivan and Bowers oper- 


dissociate themselves 


ation. 


Both Mugivan and Bowers troupes 
wintered in Montgomery, Alabama 
during the winter of 1913-1914, at 
which time the subject bandwagon 
was transferred from Howe's to 
Robinson’s Famous. It served as the 
lead bandwagon on the Robinson’s 
outfit through 1916. In 1914, the 
bandwagon was pulled by eight 
white Percherons fitted with head 
plumes and large hame covers with 
lettering “Robinson’s 
Famous Shows.” The number “30” 
was on the front of the wagon and 
the drivers wore pith helmets. A 
1915 Marion Organ photograph 
shows the wagon in parade without a 
number and with small footrests to 
ascend the front of the wagon. It 
retained its dark body color and side 
mirrors. The front and back of the 
wagon were both decorated with a 
simple painted rectangle of a light 
color, possibly the same gold that 
was applied to the carvings. Dapple 


Percherons, decorated 
with dark plumes on 
the bridles and hame 
covers bearing the 
show title, pulled the 
wagon in parade. 
Mugivan and Bow- 
ers bought the 
bonafide John Robin- 

son Circus on March 

6, 1916, sold off the 
equipment and placed 

the title on what had 

their Robinson’s Famous 
Shows. For reasons unclear, the two 


been 


Mugivan and Bowers troupes were 
combined for 1917 into one large 
45-car show, the largest they would 
ever operate. It carried the John 
Robinson title. Perhaps they had 
intentions of going to the top with 





their big circus and famous title. 
Possibly their egos caused them to 
make an attempt at the big time, 
their appetite whetted during their 
short involvement as partners in the 
huge Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus of 
1907. The wagon’s appearance 
remained basically the same except 
that in 1917 a light colored digit “I” 
was applied to the front with dark 
drop shading to the bottom left. At 
least six dapple Percherons with 





hame covers bearing the new show 
name pulled the wagon in parade. 
The big John Robinson circus oper- 
ation lasted only one year. American 
involvement in World War I and the 
influence the United States Railroad 
Administration (USRA), a temporary 
federal agency, had over show move- 
ments could have caused the duo to 
rethink their plans. As the war went 





on, all enterprises had to cope with a 
shortage of manpower and a deadly 
influenza epidemic. For 1918 and 
1919, Mugivan and Bowers cut the 
show to 30 cars and it remained 
their single operation. The duo then 
bought the 30-car Hagenbeck-Wall- 
ace Circus at a receiver's sale in 1919 
and brought an investor, C. Edward 
Ballard (1874-1936) into their part- 
nership. In 1920 they put out both 
30-car troupes and added a 15-car 
outfit, reactivating the Howe’s title. 
They purchased the  30-car 
Sells-Floto Circus in 1921 and 
expanded Howe’s to 25 cars, raising 
their combined operations to 115 
cars. The second act of 1921 was to 
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form the American Circus 
Corporation as the parent 
company for all of their 
holdings. Another high 
reached the 
year when 
Sells-Floto went to 404 
and Howe's, 
Gollmar Bros., 


point was 


following 


cars 

renamed 
went out on 31 cars, rais- 
ing their four circus fleet 
to 131 
leader Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey operat- 


cars. Industry 


ed a single circus on 100 


cars. - 


The vehicle continued aa 


to serve as the lead bandwagon on 
John Robinson but was assigned the 
number “30” during the years 1920 to 
1922. A real life color African savan- 
nah scene, featuring a male lion and 
palm tree, completely covered the 
two rear doors. The small footrests of 
1915 were replaced by two sets of 
grab irons, one on either side of the 
1921, a team of 
eight gray Percherons was assigned 


driver’s footrest. In 


to the wagon, each bearing a dark 
bridle plume and large hame cover. 
The side mirrors were still intact in 
1922 


The status of the wagon in 1923 is 
uncertain. It is thought to 
remained in Peru 
but might 
Corporation’s 


have 
winter quarters, 
of the 
Circus 


have been part 
Sells-Floto 

where it served as the first bandwag- 
on in 1924 and 19 The 
Robinson paint scheme, including 
the side mirrors, remained intact in 
1924 when the drivers wore pith hel- 
mets in parade. 
were made for 1¢ 


John 


Radical changes 
5, including the 
chromatic paint 
drastic 


application of a pol 
scheme. It 
departure from the usual monochro- 
matic, classic revival style painting 





was the most 


in the entire existence of the wagon, 
but it reflected contemporary Ameri- 
can show decorative techniques. The 
male combatant, the three lions and 
the putti were all painted in flesh or 
lifelike colors. Blue sky and green 
grass were painted in under the cen- 
tral arch on the side. The wagon was 
assigned the number “85,” which was 
applied in a three-color arrangement 
the The 
were painted over and a shaded “S” 


below footboard mirrors 


John 
1921 


Robinson Circus parade in 


and “I” applied to them. Scrollwork 
and corner carvings retained their 
previous gold color. In contrast to 
the multicolor wagon, the bandsmen 
who rode it in 1925 wore white uni- 
forms, dark trousers and military 
style hats 

Mugivan and Bowers dispensed 
with street parades after the 1925 


season, the daily march no longer 





being practical in the changed cul- 
ture of America’s larger cities. The 
wagon remained in the Corporation 
winter quarters at Peru, Indiana for 
the next nine years. Mugivan and 
Bowers had operated three 30-car 
troupes throughout most of the 
1920s, using the John Robinson, 
Hagenbeck-Wallace and Sells-Floto 
titles 
ing, in 
again expanded its holdings with the 


Following several years of try- 
late 1928 the Corporation 





purchase of the 10-car 
Sparks Circus, followed 
in early 1929 by the 
purchase of the Al G 
Barnes Circus, a 30-car 
outfit 
with these actions, the 
pre- 


Simultaneous 
Corporation was 
paring the necessary 
paperwork to take itself 
public, no doubt to 
relieve the principal 
owners of their invest- 
ment at great profit. All 
of the machinations 
came to naught, for the 


I entire operation, in- 


cluding five operating 145 
cars of equipment, the winter quarters 


circuses, 


property, and several defunct circus 
titles were sold to John Ringling on 
September 6, 1929 


buy the Corporation or sell his fl 


Forced to either 
ship 
circus, Ringling’s timing couldn’t have 
been worse. Black Friday was just a 
few weeks away. 

The effects of the Depression forced 
the closure of John Robinson after 
1930, Sparks after 1931 and Sells- 
Floto following 1932. Hagenbeck- 
Wallace continued on tour through 
1938, as did the Barnes 
Ringling lost control of all of his cir- 
cuses in 1932, his bankers bringing in 
Samuel W. Gumpertz (1870-1952), a 


Circus 


Coney Island showman, to manage the 
affairs of the three RBBB-owned cir- 
cuses over the next five years. 
Jess Adkins (1886-1940) is remem- 
The Sells-Floto Circus band in 1925 
Circus World Museum collection. 
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bered with great 
embracement of circus traditions at a 
time when they were abandoned by 
other showmen. As manager of the 
Hagenbeck-Wallace 


took control of the 


Ringling-owned 


Adkins 


Circu 


31-car show of 1931 and expanded it 


to 37 cars by 1933. He added a steam 
calliope for lot concerts in 1932 and 
the following year began to stage 
street parades in select locations to 
build an audience. He even reactivat- 
ed the idea of torchlight 


parades and staged them in Chicago, 


nigh 


something that had reportedly n 
1899. For 1934, 
received permission to expand t 


been done since 


show to 49 cars and staged a mam- 
day 
notable 


moth parade each and every 
Adkins not 


parade wagons from the vast hold- 


only selected 
ings at Peru, he had the Ringling bell 
wagon shipped down from Baraboo, 
the Five 


Graces bandwagon brought in from 


Wisconsin and so-called 
Florida to 
procession. The 


parade of forty-three units included 


Sarasota, augment the 


resulting street 
the lead bandwagon, an air calliope, 
the bell 
carrying 
Corporation 





an unafon, 
tableaus 


wagon, eight 

riders, 
Wallace 
cage wagons and a steam calliope, in 
addition to mounted riders and other 
parade elements. It 


bands or 


sixteen and 


was the finest 
street demonstration by any circus 
since Ringling-Barnum abandoned 
the march after 1920. 

For identification purposes, the 
wagon was given the number “102” in 
1934. The body returned to a solid 
dark color with gold carvings. The 
that had once graced the 
sides were either removed or painted 
over. Real life scenery, predominantly 
in green and blue, was painted in the 


mirrors 


area around the central figures. And 


fondness for his 


painted in the Peru winterquarters in 
the spring of 1934 


encircled white-face clown bust was 
painted on the front of the wagon 
The number “102” was painted on the 
and back, with the back also 
receiving a painted rectangle and 


front 


other minor decoration. By this time 
the carved panel below the rear doors 
had deleted. In parade the 
was drawn by 
Percherons with head plumes 


been 
wagon six dapple 
and 
hame covers. Tricolor banners were 
placed at the four corners of the roof. 
The band 


marking the first 


clown rode the wagon, 


time it had not 
served as a lead bandwago: 

Following the great success of the 
1934 Hagenbeck-Wallace 
Adkins left the show to 
Circus with Zack Terrell 


tour, 
aunch the 
Cole Bros 
Though it reportedly grossed more 
than RBBB in 1934, management cut 
the Hagenbeck-Wallace show to 35 
cars for 1935. That year, the parade 
was dropped asa standard offering, 
and the subject bandwagon again rel- 
egated to Peru storage. This wagon, 
along with several others, was select- 


ed for possible further use and 


escaped the massive destruction of 





wagons that took place in Peru in the 
fall of 1941. On April 9, 1944, it was 
loaded onto a railroad flat car with 
the other selected vehicles and sent 
to Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey’s Sarasota, Florida winter 
quarters to await further disposition 


World War II caused a resurgence 
in traditional American 
Following the disastrous Hartford 
fire in 1944, Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus decided to 
regain some lost confidence and pop- 


values 


ularity by undertaking an activity 
that harkened back to happier times 
They “old 
street parade in New York City on 
April 9, 1945 in support of bond sales 
for the Seventh War Loan. The last 
RBBB parade, staged on April 21, 
1923 in New York City, had been a 


staged an time” circus 


special public benefit to support the 
Milk Fund. To execute the 1945 pro- 
cession, the subject wagon, along 
with the Five Graces bandwagon, an 
original Carl Hagenbeck tableau anc 
a Hagenbeck-Wallace air 
refurbished and 


calliope, 
were placed on 
pneumatic tires. The vehicles toured 
1945 with RBBB, being 


used in the season’s spectacle “Alice 


throughout 


in Circus Wonderland.” It was pulled 
by a team of four dapple Percherons 
and carried a bevy of ballet girls in 
fancy wardrobe and hats. The wagon 
body was painted white with golc 
carvings. The number “69” and some 
scrollwork were painted on the front. 
The brake wheel and shaft 


removed and a foot brake installec 


were 





on the opposite side of the footboard. 
The rear wheel brake beam was also 
removed 


The parade wagon was returned to 
winter quarters at the end of the 
tour. About 1948, RBBB placed the 
wagon at the John and Mable 
Ringling Museum of Art in Sarasota 
The pneumatic wheels and associat- 
ed undergear were replaced in 1958 
with sunburst 
wheel 


conventional 
The 
were smaller than those originally on 
the with an 
untypical rake toward the 
brake wheel and shaft 
stalled in the same offhand location 
as the 1945 applied foot brake. A 

brake beam was 


wagon 


wheels rear diameters 
wagon, imparting it 
rear. A 


were rein- 


replacement 
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installed, but instead of being made 
of wood it was fabricated from a steel 
beam. Following construction of the 
Ringling Museum’s Circus Galleries, 
the wagon was relocated indoors and 
remained on exhibit there 
September 1979 

When North 
others decided to sell Ringling 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus to Irvin 
Feld 
1967, 
advised them to specifically include 
the RBBB Florida 


until 


John Ringling and 


3ros 


and Israel and Judge Roy 


Hofheinz in certain parties 


wagons at the 


museum in the transaction invento- _— 


ry. In the late 1970s, the Felds 
planned to utilize the wagons in 
street parades at the RBBB-owned 
World theme park 
Haines City, Florida. Faced with the 


Circus near 


Ringling Circus’ demand for the 


return of the loaned wagons, 


Ringling Museum officials claimed 
ownership on the basis of abandon- 
ment. To avoid a protracted legal 
battle over ownership, representa- 
tives of the Ringling Museum and 
RBBB eventually determined which 
wagons would be retained by the 
museum and which would return to 
the circus. By that route the subject 
wagon and others were returned to 
the physical possession of RBBB in 
September 1979. The wagons were 
moved to an abandoned Ford auto: 
mobile dealership in Bradenton, just 
off of Cortez Road, for storage. On 
March 17, 1982, Irvin Feld 
exchanged his stock in Circus World 
theme park for Mattel’s stock in the 
RBBB Circus, thereby ending Feld’s 
interest in parading the wagons at 
Cireus World 


The wagons were subsequent 
relocated to a warehouse on the fé 


east side of Bradenton, near the air- 





port, on property leased by RBBB. 
1984, the 
parade wagons, two Al G 


November wagons—four 
Barnes 
RBBB 
trucks—were placed on 
World 
Baraboo, Wisconsin. The wagon was 
1917 John 


Robinson Circus appearance by the 


and two 


baggage 


fire 


wagons 
clown 
Museum in 


loan to Circus 


recently restored to its 


Museum’s skilled craftsmen 
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Qniprans, TAAILARS, BOLHRRS AND PRELARS: 
SHOMPOLRS THE Pans Dion’y PRovoeRAPE 


By Al Stencell 


This paper was presented at the 
1998 Historical Society 
Convention in Atlanta, Georgia. 


Circus 


trailers, butchers, and 
peelers. These are the show folks the 
fans didn’t photograph. This talk was 


Grifters, 


prompted by my search for photos of 


such characters around shows and 


my disappointment in the lack of 


such photos in circus fan collections 
in archival institutions. Oh yes, there 
are thousands of photos of clowns 
and maybe twenty times that of bal- 
let girls, and most of those aren't 
even posed in front of a wagon or 
other useful show gear that would 
help identify the show. Then, there 
are the numerous animal photos. I 
especially like the elephants shots 
taken from behind. Maybe the late 
Bill Woodcock, Sr. could tell if it was 
Queenie or Cross County Babe from 


that kink in the tail or extra roll of 


flesh behind the knee, but not me. 

A few years ago I was heading 
somewhere in my zig-zag fashion 
when I came across a fair in Indiana 
and stopped to see what was there. It 
was a rainy night with little activity 
on the lot. I came across Paul Miller 
who was one of the first carnies to 
put out a shopping center unit fea- 
turing a circus to draw the locals out 
so the rides and more importantly, 
the joints, could get a shot at them 
This was the last place Terrell Jacobs 
worked his animal acts. When I saw 
Paul he was leaning up against a 
relic. Inside the center joint was an 
old fashioned Oscar the Mouse Game 
and a few people were betting money 
on which hole Oscar would appear 
each time their money was laid down 
and the big oval disc was spun 
around. Oscar knew which hole. So 
did Paul Miller’s crew, but the marks 
Across from the 
mouse game sat Paul’s son in a 
clothes pin store. The chilly night 
was beginning to heat up. 

I was very surprised to see these 


sure as hell didn’t 


Al Stencell, circus owner, author and 
after dinner speaker. Fred Pfening, Jr. 
photo. 


joints on today’s family fun midway 
and I started a conversation with 
Paul about the good old days. Miller 
summed up our half hour visit by 
saying: “You know AI, the heart and 
soul went out of the carney business 
when the flat stores and cooch shows 
left the lots for good.” I have to agree 
with him. Gone are the hundreds of 
characters with colorful nicknames 
and even more flamboyant reputa- 
tions. No more Good Kid Louis, 
Miami Whitey, Frankie the Machine, 
G-Note Johnny, Silent Sam the 
Outside Man, and Doc Bloom—the 
Little Man From Alabam. 

It was a hot July day when I sat 
down in my back yard with One Arm 
Vince. It was a nice day for him as he 
didn’t have to go in for dialysis and 
was feeling up to jack potting for a 
few hours. He regaled me with story 
after story of the above-named char- 
acters, how they earned their 
monikers, reputations and habits 
They may seem like degenerates, but 
Vince called them “business associ- 
ates.” Our corporate lunch was going 
swell! 

G-Note Johnny got his nickname 


as the result of beating a mark for a 
thousand dollars the first time he 
worked in a joint. Frankie the 
Machine was queer for shoes and 
traveled with no less than fifty 
pairs in the trunk of his 
Another PC worker, one of the best 
around on a G-Wheel or Skillo was 
Soldier Smitty. He was a Limey and 


car. 


always wore a beat up legion beret. 
When there were no winners on his 

Smitty would say: “That 
for the church.” Gone is his 
ant cry: “This is an old game of 
Do-Dittle and Duck, the more you 


game, 
one’s 
cons 


put down, the more you pick-up.” 

A few weeks after Vince's visit, he 
too, collected his ten points. Jack 
Robertson, another old carney friend, 
related this story to me. An agent on 
a Canadian carnival playing in west- 
ern Canada was arrested for operat- 
ing a questionable game and brought 
before a judge. The judge asked the 
agent his name and the agent said 
that on the lot they called him Box- 
A-Car Tony. The magistrate further 
asked the obviously Italian gentle- 
if his game game of 
chance. Tony shot back, “Judge, no 
one-got-a-no-chance-a-here.” The 
judge leaned toward Tony from his 
elevated stand and said: “Well Box 
Car, I'm afraid I’m going to have to 
put you on a side track for three 
months.” 

One fascinating aspect of gaming 
grift is the various jobs and skills 


man was a 


required to run the operation suc- 
cessfully: boosters, sticks, shills, out- 
side men, cleaners, reach-over men, 
agents, gunners, and on and on. Each 
game requires a certain number of 
men, but fortunately only one good 
player. 

A grifter friend in Miami who had 
worked about every known con game 
and scam told me the best-gaffed 
game he liked to work was the Nine 
Dice Cloth. It was worked on an open 
table with six to eight sticks, two out- 


side men, one reach-over man, a 
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cleaner, and an inside man, plus the 
mark, all around a small table He 
was ninety years old and he said 
with much enthusiasm, “That’s the 
game I broke in on at Douglas, 
Arizona in 1916. I'd been hoboing it 
for two years and I came across this 
mob running this game and they 
needed another stick. I asked the guy 
running the game: ‘What do I do,’ and 
the inside man replied: ‘Stand up 
straight like a telegraph pole; keep 
your mouth shut and play when told 
to do so.’ The best part for me was 
just standing there doing nothing, 
keeping my mouth shut and at the 
end of the evening being given five 
silver dollars. That’s what changed 
my life, made a grifter out of me. 
“The biggest score I ever got was 
with the Nine Dice Cloth working 
outside the men’s washroom at the 
race track at Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island fair where I beat a 
mark for $1800 dollars.” The Jersey 
Kid lived well into his nineties in a 
luxury condo near Miami Beach. He 
was one of the very few grifters who 
managed to hang onto his bankroll. 
Yes, the good old days. They are 
certainly gone. Walk on any carnival 
look the same, 
the same rides with the same 
themned manufacturers’ paint job, 
the same electronic or ball 
games, and no back ends. Go to what 


lot today and they al 


toss 


few tent circuses are left and you find 
no side shows on their midways and 
butchers being paid a flat salary 
rather than a percentage. Nobody is 
on the midway selling concert tickets 
half way through the big show. Even 
the lots seem to lack that old time 
smell of trampled diesel 
fumes, and animal manure 

You don’t feel that edge of unex- 
pected thrills, sights, or dan- 
ger. No lurid 
voyeuristic sex for fifty cents. 
No Shebas on Trampled 
Grass. The strippers and peel- 
ers have left the lot, 
Today, for the price of a draft 
beer, these nude girls are rou- 
tine lunch fare at corner bars. 
Female patrons walking on 
the lot expose more flesh in 
their everyday street attire 
any than showmen 
promise behind a canvée 

Sex and grift 





grass, 


promises of 


too. 


could 


s wall 


have been 


associates on fairgrounds from the 
earliest show days. Ask any old-time 
back end showman what is the 
strongest seller on any midway and 
he will say SEX: girl shows, unborn 


shows, and side shows featuring half 


and halfs. Side show blow-off opera- 
tors were able to get their laundry 
out with the Man With Two Faces, 
but they really banked money with 
Albert-Alberta 

In America, organized touring car- 
nival companies started after the 
success of the Midway Pleasance 
Chicago Columbian 
Exposition in 1893. The _hoot- 
chie-coochie dance was given birth 


area at the 


there. Little Egypt, or as we now 
learn from Donna Carlton’s book 
Looking For Little Egypt, was just a 
good publicity scheme that saw the 
fair awash with many Little Eygpts, 
Fatimas, and Oriental 
dancers. The dance du vent, oriental 
dancing, or hootchie-coochie, whatev- 
er you want to call it, became a light 
beacon attracting male patrons to 
the show lots. The dance became part 
of many carnival shows, circus side 
shows, and even refined vaudeville. 
By the early 1900’s American theater 
showmen were presenting a new 
flesh product called Burlesque. 
Carnivals and circuses took their 
queues from big city night life. Hot 


assorted 


burlesque shows were aped on carni- 
val lots. Red, Hot, and Blue! Nudity 
on the fairground lots got so bad in 
the early 1900’s that carnival owners 
got together to try to curtail it to pro- 
tect losing big city still dates and the 
lucrative fall route of fairs. Elks 


An early girl show on the Lachman- 
Loos carnival in 1907. Pfening Arch- 


ves. 


STREETS OF CAIRO 


Clubs, which were instrumental in 
the start and success of the street 
fair business, forbade their clubs to 
sponsor further midway shows. The 
Billboard carried a “Rat Page” where 
show folks wrote in to expose nudity 
or grift. Patrons, city officials and fair 
board managers wrote in as well 
One midway patron wrote that even 
when she took her small children to 
see the wild animal show they were 
exposed to a near-naked female form. 
Down in the Well Shows and ‘49 
Camp Shows quickly blackened the 
carnival’s reputation. The ‘49 Camps 
presented a chance for male patrons 
to dance with the dance hall girls for 
ten cents a dance, the start of the 
Taxi Dance Hall Business, and pres- 
ent today in B-girl operations in var- 
ious adult entertainment bars. Booze 
was also served to patrons of the ‘49 
Camps on midways and the eventual 
troubles that pursued brought so 
much heat that the ‘49 Camp craze 
was short lived. 

When nudity on shows wa 
down in one area or on a particular 
show, it was retooled or refashioned 
in another way. When the heat was 
on girl shows, the carnies presented 
Water Shows that featured water 
ballets, comic swimmers, trick and 
high diving, and best of all, skimpy 
costumes on the girls 

Grift on shows 
forms and in many place 


closed 


came in 
s. On carni- 
vals it was usually associated with 
the front end where the games were 


many 


laid out. Many shows had the games 
in rows and sometimes their awnings 
would touch one another so the 
patrons, on entering the front gate, 
were funneled through this area with 
agents reaching out for their money; 
“Hey buddy, try this, win a big doll 
for the little lady, lookee 
here, here's a little card for a 
free game,” and so it went 
until the mark reached day- 
light by the merry-go-round 
where the rides started down 
the center, flanked by the 
various shows. Surviving a 
walk past all the concessions 
didn’t always guarantee a 
healthy pocket book. One 
friend who operated a War 
Show had Soldier Smitty in 
there in the back by the dis- 
play of guns with a Skillo. 
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aim on your pocketbook was 
truer than any German sniper. 
North 
America’s greatest midway operator, 
made no bones in telling people how 
he made his fortune: Controlled 
games. Patty came out of Brooklyn 
New York and after his adoptive 
father, a grifter, legal adjuster, game 
owner, and partner in several carni- 


Patty Conklin, probably 


val operations, died he came to west- 
ern Canada in the early twenties 
with a rented box car full of games 
and stock. Before he and Speed 
Garrett formed a partnership to start 
their famous Conklin and Garrett All 
Canadian Shows, Patty had most of 
the games on a small trick moving on 
one or two baggage cars and playing 
one, two, and three days fairs and 
sports days celebrations out west. 
From day one the Conklin Concess- 
ion Company kept a set of books 
recording the incomes, loses, and 
expenses associated with operating a 
dozen or more controlled and per- 
centage One of Patty's big 
winners was the PopEm In Bucket 


games 
which he claimed to have invented 
and supplying the carnival 
world with from a company in 
Brooklyn he had set up in 1920. His 
1922 


was 


books revealed games called 
the Big Swinger, Blanket Wheel, 
Buckets, Candy Race Track, Doll 
Wheel #1 and #2, Housie Housie, 
Huckley Buck, Jingle Board, and 
Tom Cat. That year the Big Swinger 
was the big money winner, grossing 
$4130.95 with expenses to operate it 
costing $2564.25 leaving a net profit 
$1566.70. All together a total of sev- 
agents employed, 
including his adopted brother Frank 
his adoptive mother, and the young 
Theo Forestall, who later 
around the offices of most major cir- 


enteen were 


was 


cuses. The expense ledger, still in 
existence, showed the most money 


spent, after stock, custom duties, and 


percentage paid to the show owner, 
was for legal expenses. Patty had to 
do his own patching. His final income 
statement showed he was a true cor- 


porate businessman as he wrote off 


00.00 for deprecation on the equip- 
ment. He believed his business was 
as legitimate as any other, or at least 
the books would be. 

Besides business records, journals 
of the day to day operation of the 


show were kept. The three day fair in 
Carman, Manitoba noted as 
“Would have been a good spot if the 
police hadn’t made it rough.” June 
20-29 in Winnipeg, the police closed 
the PC wheels. In Vegreville, Alberta, 
the wet, skin-hugging weather was 
fine, but the busi- 

ness not so good. A 

fight started in the 

arcade and a 
was hit on top of the 
head, causing a lot 
of heat. The mayor 
and council- 
men caused a lot of 
agitation. A man 
snatched a pot from 
Rip Winkler and it 
looked bad on the 
midway. All 
were closed and all 

men sent to 

the cars. August 11 

to 13 at North Battleford, Sas- 
katchewan the show have its 


was 


man 


local 


joints 


were 


saw 
biggest day with a notation that the 
joints worked all day. September 3-7 
at Lethbridge, Alberta they had a lot 
of trouble with the joints. “Inspector 
Brown wouldn’t stand for anything 
Chief of Police Harris was O.K. but 
not very smart.” No doubt the fix did- 
n’t stick. 

On their first fair of the B-Circuit 
it was noted “the trouble we antici- 
pated with the weird 
proved up and we closed the line-up 
stores at 7 P.M. and wired Huxley 


inspector 


saying we could not play any more B- 
Circuit fairs in Saskatchewan if their 
rigid regulations were enforced.” At 
Yorkton, Saskatchewan things got 
back to “Chief of Police 
Heddon was in charge with Corporal 
Killfree of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police. Both O. K. Fifty and 
hundred dollars.” And at Red 
Deer one sees the value of keeping a 


normal 


one 


show journal: “Jack Holmes was here 
and the same as ever, one hundred 
and fifty dollars.” The fix could add 
up, too. In North Battleford it looked 
like a police convention. “Ten special 
police but they didn’t amount to any- 
thing. Also, Sergeant 
Regina, Constable Kingston of Cut 
Knife, and Corporal Fieldhouse all 
assisted Chief Felker; fifty, fifty, sev- 
enty-five and one hundred and fifty.” 

One way of cooling off the mark, 


Aitkins of 


especially if he had lost a lot of 
money, was to lug him off the lot and 
take him to a bar, get him drunk and 
leave him there. If his loses were 
small, they might just take him over 
to the girl show and let him in free. 
This move could also put the mark 
back into the clutches 
of another mob. 


James Wesley “Pa- 
tty” Conklin in 1928 
Conklin Archives. 


In the early 1950's 
on Johnny Denton’s 
Gold Metal Shows, Bill 
English operated one 
of the girl shows and 
the office sent down a 
broad which 
worked in all three girl 
shows on the lot, going 
from one to the other 


mob 


with a tripod and a gas lantern. The 
mob was run by Hobe Cole. They 
worked with a minimum of three 
men. They needed a booster handler 
who generally lined up a couple of 
as sticks to handle the 
play. One became a shade whose job 


local guys 
it was to simply lean this way and 
that way to cover the play from any- 
one not directly involved in the game, 
and the other was an outside man 
who was suppose to egg on the mark 
and sometimes even to be up town 
during the day to line up some likely 
marks for the joint 

The booster handler handled the 
money and nudged the two sticks 
when it was their turn to bet and 
when they were going to win he 
passed them the money. They played 
and collected their winnings and 
then passed the money back to him. 
The sticks were not allowed to ever 
hold onto the money. They would be 
paid a few bucks each and got to see 
the girl show free. The mob could 
work without the sticks if they didn’t 
need a line of players who looked 
ready to enter the game. They had 
three grifters there and the only per- 
son up against the joint at one time 
was the mark. Everybody else was 
closed in 

The nut mob worked the same 
way. When men came in the girl show 
top it was very dark and the grifter 
working the game would call them 
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over: “Hey guys while your waiting 
for the girls to start, let me show you 
a little lady I know you're going to 


like.” She was the Queen in the suite 


of cards. The broad mob used three of 


deck 


got 


Of 
the 


the four queens in the 
course this immediately 
marks attention as they thought 
they were going to see a nude photo- 
graph. The game started from there 
and it was worked very smoothly 
English said he had seen guys beaten 
by Hobe Cole come out of the top 
after the show and in an half hour or 
so be back with a friend to buy tick- 
ets again, but this time the mark had 
a bet with his friend that he couldn't 
eat the girl show grifter. The other 
guy went up against the joint and 
they both come out shaking their 
heads! 

The broad mob worked with what 
money the mark had on him, On the 
joints on the front end if the grift 
atched onto a good mark and when 
the mark was tapped out they would 
put the for 
money and keep his points open for 
him. They would tell the mark, “You 


him “on send” more 





only need a quarter point to win. I'll 
hold it for you while you go home and 
get more scratch.” 

English went on to say that there 
was always a big difference between 
the broad mob guys and the regular 
flatties in habits, and _ atti- 
tudes. The flatties dressed very well 
and drove expensive cars. The broad 
mobbers were usually from New York 


dress, 


City, New Jersey, or Miami, more city 
The flatties didn’t 
tobacco, but the 
might. The circus grift 
like the 
them. Buck Weaver, the 
on Cole’s mob, always wore, espe- 


slickers chew 


broad mob guys 
ooked more 
ed in with 


towners, blenc 


outside man 


cially in Virginia, West Virginia, By 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, rail- 
roaders’ coveralls, a railroader’s 
cap and had a big watch with a § 
on it which he took out § 
from time to time to check the 
time. Very convincing. English 
couldn’t Cole 
worked this, but in other broad VU, 


cover 





remember _ if 


mobs it was the outside man’s job 


to also put the crimp or bend in 


the card and get the mark to put 
more money on a sure bet and of 
course the dealer would straight- 
en out the crimp in the first pass 
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Gypsy Rose Lee on the Royal 
American Shows. Pfening Archives 


The fixer was suppose to get ten per- 
cent, the girl show operator ten per- 
cent and the balance was cut up by 
the mob and the office. English said 
he got from $10 to $20 dollars a 
night—even if the mob scored a thou- 
sand dollars! 
In another attempt to 


local laws Posing Shows became pop- 


appease 


ular carnivals. Some places 


allowed almost total nudity as long 


on 


as the subjects were not moving or 
dancing. Showmen then placed the 
nude girls on the stage in various 


artistic and historical poses while a 


The Royal Crown Shows girl show in 
1950. Author’s collection 


# 


ANITIES »§ 


story line was read. In the 1940's 
many of the big rail shows featured 
girl shows which were merely musi- 
cal and variety revues with a chorus 
Youngblooded males, coming 
war, wanted more. The 
magazine 
bur- 


line 
home from 


more risque men-only 
industry swung into gear, anc 
lesque houses saw renewed business 

Carnivals had to compete and they 
did. Show owners lured burlesque 
stars onto lots 


line their shows with big-money con- 


their and to head- 





tracts. Gypsy Rose Lee, Sally Rand, 
Faith Bacon, and Georgia Southern, 
all top draws on the burly circuit, 
drew big crowds to the carnival lots 
and girl show records were broken at 
every fair. The late 1940's and early 
1950's saw the hey day of the big car- 
the mid 
the cooch 


nival girl shows and by 
1970’s their lowly sister, 
show, had left the lots for good 
Female nudity on circuses and car- 
nivals was not only an attraction by 
itself, but also to draw male patrons 
to the lots where the grift could get at 
them. The operation of both sex and 
grift on shows was a hit and miss 
proposition. Shows moving fast with 
only one or two dates in a county or 
state could get by very nicely. They 
were long gone before orders could be 
secured to stop them or before gar- 
nering bad press, so the local law had 
to curtail their activities. Out and out 
grift shows knew their territory and 
the various towns such as the old 
standbys of East St. Louis, Illinois; 
Steubenville, Ohio; and Gary, Ind- 
lana 
Bill English said that when he first 
joined Eddie Young’s Royal Crown 
Shows it played four towns in four 
different states the first four weeks 
Erie, Pennsylvania; Springfield, 
Ohio; Terre Haute, Indiana; and 
Salem, The 


first class in every way in order 


Illinois show was 
to draw people out for the grift 
Dave the 
fixer on Johnny Denton’s Gold 
Medal Shows, told English that 


he liked carnival fixing as it was 


Fineman, first-class 


easier than circuses. On circuses 
he had to fix a town each day 
on a carnival he had 
week to look 


after. Dolly Young, who owned 


whereas 


just one town a 
Royal Crown Shows along with 


her husband Eddie, was the 
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fixer and one of the best of 
that era. 

Shows that didn’t 
grift, particularly 
were not 
towns by the local officials 
who preferred a grift show 


have 
circuses, 


welcome in some 


with its payoffs and courtesies 
to a visit by a 
Sunday School show 


so-called 
Some shows 
stayed clean, but once they hit the 
Canadian border they put the grift 
on. It wasn’t always good pickings, 
however. All shows coming into 
Canada were required to obtain 
Travelling Show Licenses in each 
province and pay a set fee for each 
town played. For circuses, this fee 
was based on the number of railroad 
cars the company traveled on and 
what paying attractions it had on the 
lot. The main show and one 


show were allowed in the basic fee, 


side 


but any additional pit shows, con- 
certs, or other charges to the public 
required higher fees to the govern- 
ment 

The licenses clearly stated no gam- 
bling or games of chance. Female 
dancers in the side show were not 
prohibited in the license per se, but 
were dealt with as a morals issue 
and local police could shut the show 
down 

On June 8th, 1910 the local police 
in Niagara Falls, Ontario wrote Joe 
Rogers, the superintendent of the 
Ontario Provincial Police, about the 
side show on the Mighty Haag 
Circus. The officer wrote that after 
each side show performance the men 
were invited to pay ten cents to go 
behind a curtain where they would 
be shown something interesting. He 
continued: “A number of men present 
and myself were admitted to the 
apartment where we found a person 
dressed in female attire on a plat- 
form and who put on what is known 
as the hoochie-coochie performance. 


The conversation carried on and part 


of this performance struck me as 
being out of place. As requested I 
went to St. Catherines yesterday 
afternoon where these people were 
showing and I told Mr. Haag, the 
manager, to discontinue the hoochie- 
coochie dance. He agreed to do so.” 
A few days later Rogers heard from 
Haag. The letter stated, “the last few 
days business has been better but 


The front of a typical carnival posing 
show. Pfening Archives. 


yesterday at Parry Sound I had my 
first trouble. I shall explain. The 
female impersonator that did the 
dance at Welland hasn’t done any- 
thing since but sit on his stage with 
his make-up on, like a woman. As far 
as I know these people in the side 
show sell their pictures such as the 
snake charmer, tattooed lady, and the 
female impersonator. Now this last 
one sold some female pictures which 
were not too nice but still not nude as 
they had tights on, but around t 
hips had no trunks but the tights, s 
on the pictures between the lim 
there was a shadow, so one of your 
men, Mr. Connors, thinking they 
were nude pictures, arrested the 
hoochy coochy dancer. Now I’m sorry 





as I tried hard to cause no trouble, 
not one dance since the day you said 
no at Welland, nor did I allow these 
pictures sold. This was done when I 
was not looking, still they are not 
bad, plenty of art pictures hanging 
around on walls in public places and 
Art Galleries of women with little 
over them and so; however, I shall see 
that no pictures but nice ones shall 
be handled. I hope you will not be 
angry with me. Respectfully Earnest 
Haag.” 

A few days later Haag wrote agair 
stating that “so far this week the 
show hasn’t made any money. 
Yesterday at Glencoe was very light 
Please, Mr. Rogers, let me put the 
dance on with that man, not woman, 
to help out. To tell the truth, the first 
thing I know I won't be able to get 
back to the States unless business 
gets better.” 

Haag was not the only show owner 
to have trouble presenting the 
hoochie-coochie. James J. Brown, the 
show detective (read fixer) traveling 
with Howe’s Great London in 1913, 
wrote Joe Rogers that “business up 
here is really bad and it keeps the 


show busy to get expenses 

so I am going to ask you a 

favor. I want you to let us 

~ put in our oriental dance 

through here. If you say you 

will not bother it I am sure 

the town officials will let it 

go as it is to make money 

with and not so bad. I was 

told to fit it in the other day but wait- 
ed until you give me your word.” 

In 1921 the Floyd King-piloted 
Sanger show ran into trouble in 
Woodstock, Ontario where the local 
constable complained to the OPP 
about the can-can dance in the side 
show. The next day at Gait the show 
received a wire from OPP Inspector 
Rogers ordering it to stop the dance 
or the license to show would be can- 
celed. King liked the dance in his 
and even in the mid 
1950’s his King Bros. Circus ran ads 
in the Billboard for dancers to work 


side shows 


in the side show, plus a flagolet play- 
er. 

The Ontario law was equally hard 
on carnivals. J. M. Sheesley wrote 
from Guelph on September 8, 1920 to 
Chief Rogers: “Dear Chief: Enclosed 
you will find some samples of photos 
that the girl has been selling the past 
week 
from you 


I have stopped until I hear 
I was not aware she was 
selling them, as she only had them 
made in Peterboro and they were 
delivered last week in Belleville. You 
will notice that they are not nude as 
reported, She has tights on and her 
bloomers. Do not misunderstand me, 
she is not wearing this costume in 
the show at all.” The three enclosed 
photos are of a oriental type dancer 
in a very heavily beaded outfit that 
other than a bare midriff reveals 
very little flesh although in one 
pose she is doing the splits. 

Cole Bros. Circus through the 
1930’s and 1940’s had a very good 
cooch operation in its side show. One 
end of the side show top had a special 
proscenium hanging in front of the 
round end center pole and guyed out 
from the quarter poles to the side 
poles. The girls stood on high stages 
behind which were doorways cut in 
the proscenium. At one end, by the 
side wall, was a ticket box and a 
doorway for the men. Once inside, 
the men were entertained by three 
two of whom 


female entertainers, 
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were female impersonators 

On Dailey Bros., the side show 
tent was also curtained off at one 
end. Behind the 
closed in round end was again 


curtain, the 


divided. Men were invited into 
this area first and it was here 
that the grift worked three carte 
monte and shell games. The grift 
used tables 
and gas lanterns for light. Only 
after the mob got through with 
them did the girls take over. 
Time from when the side show 


ironing boards for 
g 


manager made his first opening until 
the girls danced on the blow off was 
about forty minutes after the night 
show ended, according to Ward Hall 
By the time the girls hit the small 
stage the tent was almost down, just 
the last center pole standing and the 
last round end canvas piece held up 
by a couple of side poles and the side 
show canvas crew. Once the last girl 
on stage flashed, the lights went out 
and the crew pulled out the side 
poles, dropping the canvas onto the 
heads and backs of the towners. By 
the time the marks got out from 
under the canvas the girls and grift 
were in the gilly station wagon and 
heading for the train 

The Dailey show saw some pretty 
good grifters Red 
Mickey O’Brien who one year operat- 
ed the “greasy pig” or shell game and 
one year was the patch. He 
remembered Johnny Stephens, Dick 
Baker. Besides the 


side show, the grift 


Gypsy recalled 


also 


Bass, and Joe 
games in the 
often had a small razzle joint set up 
at the end of the side show banner- 
line at the top of the midway. Like 
the butchers on the show, the grift 
had Chinese to do. The butchers set 
the menagerie top up. The big top 
crew took it down as soon as the 
night show started. The grift’s job 
was to put up the side show banner- 
Ben 
Davenport, the show’s owner, showed 
up regularly and if the grifters 
weren't there to put up the banner- 
line they didn’t work that day 

Some of the best show information 
and history recorded in the Billboard 
magazine is not in the articles, but in 


line each morning and 


the show want ads. Take, for exam- 
ples, ads running for Dailey Bros. in 
1946. Fred Brad wanted to hear from 
Fall River Brownie, Rome Shopshire, 


SHO" in the man’s shirt or coat. The 
dingers gave the show patch a 


pres C8 


Ol percentage of their gross, trav- 


PEO eled on the show train and ate 
> 


Cooch show girls making an opening 
on the bally platform of Cole Bros. side 
show in 1935. Pfening Archives 


Deep Sea Red or any other capable 
man and later wanted two good reli- 
able men to work with Fred Brad 
Gypsy Red played trombone in the 
Dailey side show minstrel band and 
he said it was the band members’ job 
to keep an eye open for police in the 
side show. If a policeman came into 
the tent the band broke into the tune 
“Deep in the Heart of Texas” and 
Deep Sea Red and the boys put out 
their lanterns, let the ironing boards 
collapse on the ground and joined the 
crowd in front of whatever side show 
act was being presented at the time 
Once the police left the tent the grift 
would go back to work. “Gather 
round gents and I will show you how 


they raffle off turkeys in China.” If 


the grift was at full strength there 
would be four men to each mob, two 
sticks, an outside man and a dealer. 
When a stick won he would take the 
money from the dealer and discreetly 
give it to the outside man, who would 
count it and then give it back to the 
stick. The stick would gamble along 
with the mark, egging on the mark to 
raise his wager and they would both 
lose their money 

Another mob on Dailey Bros. was 
the Ding Mob, usually two people 
Pistol Pete 
seasons. He wore a military hat from 


worked this for several 


some overseas conflict and carried a 
little bag of flag pins. He would come 
up to people as they walked toward 


the show in the parking lot or edge of 
the lot. “Pardon me, sir,” he would say 
as he pinned a flag on them, “would 
you please make a donation to help 


the handicapped veterans.” If the 
towner didn’t give, Pete took the pin 
back, sometimes leaving a small hole 


in the show’s cookhouse 

An ad in a November 1942 
Billboard advertised the 
“PATRIOTIC BOW PIN, 
American made for PIN ON 
MEN. $1.36 a GROSS-SOLD 
IN 10 GROSS LOTS. Hammer 
Bros. 114 Park NEW 
YORK CITY.” 


Trailers were big around cir- 


Row, 


cuses and carnivals. They preferred 
to not pay the show privilege money 
and worked on ground just off or 
beside the show lot. Showing around 
the big cities such as Boston, Philly, 
Pittsburgh, and Detroit brought out 
a swarm of trailers and forty milers 
On synopsis sheets for the Ringling 
one sees notes from the con- 
to the twenty-four 


show 
tracting agent 
hour man telling him to make sure 
he laid the lot out so the side show 
banner line and the concession line 
were right up to the side walk on the 
front of the lot so the trailers had no 
room to set-up. 

Balloon and novelty workers were 
common trailers, especially Slim Jim 
workers, men who sold those long 
skinny balloons. They always had a 
worker balloon already blown up but 
the customer did’t get it. They got 
one that had to be blown up and 
good luck! 

Frequent trailers were sheet writ- 
ers who sold subscriptions to farm 
publications or veterens’ magazines 
Bug men also trailed, selling a lizard 
as pets. Photographers often trailed 
shows, some with a small pony to put 
the kids on to take their photos, some 
with just a wooden merry-go-round 
horse on a tripod. Others trucked 
around small kiddie carnival rides, 
iron lung shows, and pit shows of 
every type 

Another trailer favorite was the 


jam auction. As late as 1969 Oddie 


Doddie worked a jam auction on the 
Carson and Barnes front end from 
the back of his panel truck. By the 
time the big top was coming down 
you could hear a shrill whistle com- 
ing from the very front of the show 
grounds. The rear of Oddie Doddie’s 
panel truck was half circled with a 
dozen or more towners; all holding 
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bags 


shopping 
with worthless 


paper 
stuffed 
pen and pencil sets, knife 
and cutlery boxes, clock 
radios, etc. that they had 
given Oddie Doddie any- 
where twenty to 
fifty dollars. As his driver 


from 


started the truck engine, 
his last move was to tell 
everyone with the shop- 
ping bags he was going to 
give them one last gift 
He handed out whistles 
and told them to blow as 
he gestured over their 
heads toward town. He meant for 
them to blow, as in take off and get 
out of here, but they just stood there 
blowing these whistles as he closed 
the rear doors and left the marks 
watching as the panel truck’s tail 
lights faded toward tomorrow’s town 


In the twenties and hungry thir- 








ties, workers trailed the shows. They 
would ride the show flats under the 
wagons. Gypsy Red trailed the John 
Robinson show seeking work. Each 
morning the big top crew would line 
up by the stake and chain wagon and 
the big top boss would hand out meal 





tickets for those helping on the top, 
including the trailers. That was the 
only way the men could get into the 
cookhouse. Once they showed up a 
few times, they were given a meal 
ticket and allowed to ride the flats. 
Eventually someone would get hurt 
or quit and the boss canvasman or 
his assistant would say put them on 
the payroll, $3.50 a week 

I was very lucky to come into the 
business when the last of the old 
time butchers, such as Noble Sims, 
When 


Sells and Gray, Sims was in his early 


were still working I joined 
sixties but you had to go some to 
<eep up with him. He was great on 
the Chinese and Sells and Gray had 
ots of it. The butchers set the mar- 
quee, the side show banner line, and 
the long side reserve seat chair 
grandstand with its finger-pinching 
»ibles. When that was all done we got 
to set our own joints and start to 
make up stock 

Bill English, the manager and part 
owner of Sells and Gray, had not been 
happy with the concession grosses. 
He lured Johnny Walker and his 





jump we 


A group of “Lucky Boys” on the 
Conklin carnival in the 1920s. Conklin 
Archives 


crew away from the Beatty show the 
ast year I was on the show. This did 
not sit well with Frank Orman, the 
Beatty manager. He warned English 
that these guys would steal him 
lind. That year, Sells and Gray had 
the biggest concession gross in its 
history, doubling other seasons and 
as English said later, “they may have 
grabbed some money, but they dou- 
bled the gross and you sure can’t 
complain about that.” Peter and Paul 
-rance had the garbage. Tony 
Rodriguez and Joe the Banker had 





the popcorn. Goo Goo Hefflefinger 


around the track and as 
the rest of us butchers 
sang out our wares, “Hey 
Hot Dog, A pound of 
meat, a loaf of bread, all 
the mustard you can eat, 
hey, hot dog,” Goo Goo 
mumbled over and over 
“mama jabbers, mama 
jabbers.” When the audi- 
ence exited the top on a 
really hot day they had 
the added pleasure of 
watching Red work the 
juice joint. He had a Coke 
with two 
heads. When he got really busy he 


dispenser 


put a handful of quarters in his 
mouth, poured and served with both 
hands and if a customer gave him a 
dollar for the fifty cent drink he spit 
back two quarters at him 

Those were the days of showmen 
and characters, of loyalty to friends, 
comradeship on the lot, pride in get- 
ting it up and down no matter what 
the weather or where, and faith that 
tomorrow was going to be the big 
day, the day you were going to get 
your winter bank roll. 

This paper is being presented 
largely through the efforts of my 
wonderful wife Shirley. I owe her big 
time 





and Never Worry Murray 


were on the floss. Tommy 
Matoro and myself had the 
apples and snow. Red Dutton | "em 
worked the inside juice, and 
Mother Bruce had the outside 
diner. Red Blue 


Goose, the butchers’ sleeper 


drove the 


bus, with one hand, keeping 
the other free to extract palm 
fulls of 
sweater pocket. Peter Prance 
stood in the doorway, riding 
every night’s 
; a miracle on wheels. 


bennies from his 


Ask, 


shotgun and 


The second day on the show, 
I watched as Joe the Banker 
ripped the door off the men’s 





washroom in the park we were 
showing in to make a crap 
table. On good days, Goo Goo 
Hefflefinger floated around 
the track inside the big top 
with his pipe jutting from his 
mouth one way and his floss 
board resting on his shoulder 
the other way. He shuffled 


This 8 1/2 by 11 inch, 394 page volume includes 80 
pages of color and black and white photographs, some of 
which have never before been printed. It contains countless 
Stories about the combination of man and animal that has 
become the backbone of two industries: Zoo and Circus. A 
frank and true inside look at what it is like to be an elephant 
man, his ethics and responsibilities. 


“ELEPHANTS” 


If you like elephants or have a curious wonder about 


here's a new Book and Journal, by Applewhite 
Publishing, written over a period of 24 years by Bucky Steele 
of his over 55 years of involvement with them. 

Combining humor and history with honesty, he has com- 
piled almost every trainer and elephant since 1796. Their 
lives and sometimes tragic deaths, Answers every question 
he and othe! 
medications, and even executing. It's called Everything You 
Wanted To Know About An Elephant, But Were Afraid To 


iners have been asked on training, breeding, 





$40.00 


Includes shipping, handling and postage in the 


USA 


Make check or money order payable to: 


ELEPHANTS 
P.O. BOX 47 
Jefferson, TX 75657 
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Hae CHANT BAT SHOWS 


This paper was presented at the 
1998 Circus Historical Society 
vention in Atlanta, Georgia 


con- 


As a pre-teenager in the mid nine- 
teen forties, | was enamored by any- 
thing with a link to outdoor show 
business. After these many years I 
can’t remember all of the details of 
thge rat show I saw that hot summer 
day in downtown Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. However the mental pictures 
are as vivid today as they were late 
that summer when I saw the same 
rat show, or a very similar one at the 
All Iowa Fair at Hawkeye Downs. (It 
was later suggested the show I saw 
was operated by George or Vada 
Engesser.) 

Within a year or two I saw a simi- 
on the midway of Ben 


Circus. It 


lar show 
Davenport's Dailey Bros 
was a perfect attraction for his mid- 
America high grass operation 

Pit shows, sometimes called “single 
walk-throughs, have 
been a part of circus midways. They 


O's,” or long 


were called pit shows because the 


attraction was displayed in a pit 
around which the walked 
There were two sets of stairs, one up 


patrons 


and the other down at the entrance 
They were cheep to 

requiring only a_ ticket 

Although single midgets or fat ladies 


operate, 
seller. 


were also displayed, the attractions 
were often freak animals, 
two headed sheep and the 
like. In the last fifty years 
snake 
the most popular. In 1949 
Al G. Kelly & Miller Bros. 
displayed a giraffe with a 
admission. It 


shows have been 


fifteen cent 
was one of the best money 
the show. In 
circus 
five 
attractions, a gorilla show, 


getters on 
1960 that 
less than 


had no 
midway 


a giant python, a giant tor- 
toise, a canyon horse and 


Lawrence, the whale.” For 
a number of years Luke 
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By Charles I. Meltzer 


Anderson displayed a hippopotamus 
on King Bros. and Clyde Beatty mid- 
ways 

But back to my first acquaintance 
with this pit show, the trailer mount- 
ed “walk-through” was flanked by 
two of the most enticing pictorials to 
dazzle my juvenile eyes. They were 
real shockers to have remained in my 
memory for over fifty years. 

These blood curdling images were 
appropriate to the but 

however, be extraordinarily 
ct by today’s stan- 


most era 
would, 
politically incor 
dards. One panel vividly depicted one 


World War II 


American soldier in the Pacific the- 


of “our boys,” a 
ater, in the bottom of a pit in a tropi- 
cal jungle setting. He was being 
eaten alive by the huge rats, adver- 
tised as “alive on the inside.” To add 


further horror to the scene several of 


the “slant eyed enemies,” members of 


Tojo’s forces, were shown gleefully 
peering down into the “pit of death.” 
The khaki clad blond youth was 
shown with pained anguish on his 





rugged all-American face. His eyes 
validated the fear expected from the 
horror of the torture. Bleeding gap- 
ing holes in his arms and legs were 
clearly visible through the holes of 
his sheared uniform. Blood was 
The rat show on Dailey Bros. Circus 


Author's collection 


—— 


pictured dripping from the huge 
incisors of the immense jungle rats 
of steaming Asia. 

To add further horror to the ban- 
ner art, these teeth were painted a 
The 
eyes were slanted to correspond with 
those of the other villains depicted in 
this classic of banner bombasity. The 
long, nearly rat-like 
added much to the overall revolting 


vivid yellow-orange animal’s 


hairless tails 
image 

The art work on the other side of 
the steps to the walk-through was 
equally eye catching. G. I. Joe was 
again depicted in a tortured mode 
This time the captive was in a bam- 
boo case. Again “the scourge of our 
boys, fighting for our freedom” were 
the gigantic rodents attacking help- 
less soldiers. The human enemy was 
pictured surly and grimacing gleeful- 
ly from a safe distance outside the 
bamboo trap. They were further pro- 
tected with heavily bayoneted rifles, 
which they shook at the captives 


The 
although the plot 
From dime 


pictures were different, 


was the same 
novels to melodramas, 
similar scenarios have been gleefully 
entertaining the masses for genera- 
tions. From Tarzan to Indiana Jones, 
Hollywood has _ utilized 
themes to thrill the public. 
After paying my dime to the talker 

I climbed the steps and 

entered the and 

looked into the 

metal-lined pit. Half of 

this cage was a tank of 

water about a foot deep. 


similar 


show 
down 


The other half was a dry 
metal shelf. A bowl of 
alfalfa rabbit 
and some carrots were 
being eaten by the two 


pellets 


huge rats on display in 
the cage. The top of the 
solid sided enclosure 
was covered by a 
metal pad- 


locked grid. A “danger 


heavy 
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do not touch” sign was promi- 
nently displayed. Several large 
of 
chiseling power of the incisors 


pieces wood showing the 
were also shown in the cage 
Actually fingers poked through 
the grid would have been an 
impossible reach for the rats 

Years later I similar 
exhibitions on both circus and 
the 
“scourge of our boys” in Korea 
and Vietnam 

Another habitat 
was the sewers of Paris. The art work 
fronting the pit had a Phantom of the 
Opera theme to it. The last time I 
saw a giant rat show the theme was 
Underground 


saw 


carnival midways, 


as 


pictorial 


“Terrors of Moscow” 
sewers and the actually-immaculate 
Russian subway was depicted as the 
grimy, dimly 
exhibit 
Bagdad 


be 


lit habitat of our subject 
the of 
or possibly Havana might 


Today sewers 


an appropriate setting for the 


banners 


What 


and rat-tailed creatures? They were 


were these orange-toothed 


actually giant rats, not a breed, but, 
a true 
hardly 


species. 
the 
depicted on the banners. Their true 


However, they were 


horrific man_ eater: 
more different than 
The 
is Myoc- 
Coypu, sometimes called the 


habitat was far 


that implied by the showmen 
rodent’s scientific name 
gotor 
Swamp Beaver or Nutvig in the fur 


only to 


They 
Central and 


trade are native 


South America 
They are found in an aquatic envi- 


ronment indicated by their 


webbed hind feet. Their marketable 





ts have long yellow to red- 
The 


col- 


pe 
dish-brown guard hairs 
dense underfur is slate 
From head 
430 to 635 


5 
tail 


ored and very soft 
to rump they are 
m.m, with an additional 
length of 255 to 425 m.m.! 

Rabbit 


apples 


pellets, vegetables, 


and bread are an 
acceptable captive diet. They 
as three 


may have 


as many 
litters a year and nine pups a 
litter, a very rat-like level of 
fecundity 

In the late forties and early 
fifties 
marketed as a cottage indus- 
try by fur farms. Advertise- 


these creatures were 
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The rat show on Gopher 
Davenport's Dailey Bros. Circus in 
1974. John Polacsek photo. 


ments for breeding stock appeared in 
like 
and 


Popular 
Popular 


magazines 
Mechanics 
Science classified 
After the market for breed- 


ing stock had been saturat- 


sections 


ed, disposal of young became 
a problem as the fur trade 
showed only a minor inter- 
Feed 


housing 


est in the pelts was 
inexpensive, but 
This for 
profit turned out to be prof- 


itable 


was not hobby 
breeding 
This 


common 


only for 


stock suppliers has 


become a occur- ¥ 


e 


rence. We saw similar situa- 


tions a few years later with ham- 
sters and chinchillas 


that 


It would ap- 
pear llama farms and emu fac- 
Bobby Gibbs and his rat show on 
Carson & Barnes in 1982. They were 
claimed to be radioactive “victims of 
Chernobyl.” John Polacsek photo 


the 
Reports of 


tories are headed in 
same direction 
hobbyists 


turning these 


loose on an unwary public 
are starting. 

The unprofitable situation 
with coypu might have led to 
their into the 

of the 
nited States 


t where they have proven to 


release 
swampy are 


Southeastern [ 


be an environmental prob- 
lem. They eat the native veg- 
etation and dig into river 
and stream banks, destroying food 
and habitat for indigenous wild life. 
They have been condemned by water 
management officials for wrecking 


dikes, levis and earthen dams. A 


The rat show on Fisher Bros. Circus 
in 1978. Bill Rhodes photo 


bounty situation may now have to be 
implanted to solve the problem in 
Louisiana, Georgia and Florida’s del- 
deli- 


when cooked over a charcoal 


icate swamp areas. They are 


cious 


cer Spit as the author found out 


in his hand-to-mouth days 


a zoo keeper. Being a 


as 
mostly vegetarian, highly 


aquatic animal, it could 


hopefully overcome its 


“man eating giant rat” des- 
ignation, becoming food for 
man instead 
Notes 

1. Mammals of 
Ernest P. Walker 
Johns Hopkins 
more, Maryland, 1964 

2. Management of Wild Ma 


Lee S 


the World. 
Vol. II, p. 10 
3alti- 


Press, 


mmals in Captivity, 


Crandall, p. 258. University of 


Chicago Press, 1968 
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Sipe treaes On 
tae GIAcVS DUSINASS 


September 14, 1912 
For with 
Forepaugh show a young man by the 
name of Harry Everts [Evarts?] was 
press agent during the summer and 
at the close of the season would go on 
to Chicago and act as press agent for 
the Kohl] and Middleton Museum. In 
the spring I would join him in 
Chicago, and we would go down to 
Philadelphia to the show together. 
The spring of the terrible railroad 
accident at Ashtabula, Ohio, he had 
made arrangements to go on with 
me, and I left Chicago two weeks 
before the accident. Kohl and 
Middleton wanted him to stay as 
ong as he could, and as there was no 
particular work for him to do till the 
show opened, he concluded to stay 
with them as long as possible. Harry 
eft Chicago on the ill-fated train and 
ost his life in the wreck. He was 
pinned in between some seats and 
timbers with only one hand loose, 
and he was crushed and burned to 
death. His wife had died two years 
»efore and left him with a boy about 


several years the 





eight years of age who lived in 
Buffalo with his wife’s mother. 





who fortunate 
enough to escape tried in every way 
to release him, but to no avail. Just 
before he died be happened 
to think of a life insurance 
policy of $5,000 which he 
had taken out for the boy 
and had in his little grip at 
his side. As one of the per- 
sons grabbed the grip and 
pulled it out of the fire, the 
last thing poor Harry said 
was, “Look for the life insur- 
ance.” On opening his valise 
they found the $5,000 policy 
there made out for his son 
Harry Everts was a high 
class newspaper man, never 
without work and always 
commanding a big salary. 
Few men in the show busi- 


Persons were 


PART THREE 
By David W. Watt 


ness had more friends or were better 
known 

Late in the season of this year we 
took in some of the principal towns in 
the south and on a Saturday showed 
in Atlanta, Georgia. Back in the war 
of the rebellion I had an older broth- 
er killed a mile and a half in front of 
Atlanta who later taken to 
Marietta and buried there in the 
national cemetery. Saturday evening 
I had a talk with the landlord in the 
hotel at Atlanta and asked him if it 
would be possible for me to go over to 
Marietta and spend the day there, 
which was Sunday, and get over to 
Rome, Georgia Sunday night. He 
looked over the railroad guide and 
told me that I train 
Sunday morning from Atlanta going 
up to Marietta which was only 20 
miles, and I got a 
Marietta at four o'clock in the 
evening for Rome, Georgia. I said 
nothing to anyone around the show 
but locked up the wagon Saturday 
night, went to the hotel and stayed 
overnight and took the eight o'clock 


was 


could get a 


Courier illustration for the 1881 
Forepaugh spec Lalla Rookh. All illus- 
trations are from the Pfening Archives 
unless otherwise noted 


train out of 


train to Marietta. Arriving there I 
went to the national cemetery, met 
the and 
guest for the day. At four o’clock he 
drove into town and I took the train, 
as I supposed, for Rome. About 8 
o'clock in the evening the conductor 
said, “Everybody out, this is as far as 
we go.” I said to him, “Is this Rome, 
Georgia?” He said, “No sir, 
eighteen miles from Rome.” 

It was about the middle of 
November, quite cold and rainy 
There were not more than a dozen 
houses in this town and a little hotel 


superintendent was his 


this is 


and no chance for me to get over to 
Rome. There was a train going over 
the next day at one o'clock, but I had 
to be there at o'clock in the 
About ten o'clock a typical 
Southerner came into the little hotel 
and he and the landlord talked a 
while. He came over to me and said 
that Colonel so and so in the town 
had a pony and open buggy. He said, 
“I don’t reckon mister that it is much 
of a rig, but if I can borrow it, I will 
be glad to take you down the moun- 
tains to Rome.” In about half an hour 
he arrived with a little, old, rickety 
buggy and a small, old pony that had 
seen better days. The landlord gave 
us an umbrella and we started down 
through the mountains for 

Rome. We would first hit 

on one side and get onto 

the road and go for a short 

distance when we 

get out of the road again 

My newly made friend 

said to me, “There is some- 

thing wrong here. I've got 

a spark under the seat, 

and I will get out and see 

what’s the matter.” He 

q went under the seat and 

pulled out the lantern and 

went around in front of the 

ye) buggy and looked it over 

and said, “I’m afraid we 

are in bad 


nine 
morning. 


would 


shape. Our 
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headlights are both out.” 

But we pushed on toward 
Rome down the 
mountains for about six miles 
heard the terrible 
water. I said to him, 
“Now don’t drive into that until 


after going 
when we 
roar of 


we find out something about ® 
how deep it is.” He said, “You 
set very easy, sir, very easy, for 
I know every foot of this coun- 
try and this is only 
stream.” “Well,” I said to him, 
“that may be all right in this 
When makes 
such a noise up north we don’t 
call it a dry stream.” 

But he assured me it would 
be all right and drove in. The water 
came up in the body of the buggy, but 
the pony 
started up a 


a dry 


country water 


took us through and we 
steep incline on the 
But the soil was all wet 
clay. After going about half way up, 
the pony commenced to slip and we 
started back into the water. My 
friend jumped off the buggy and to 
me to keep driving and he pushe 
the buggy till we finally landed on 
top of the hill 

He said to me, “This is certainly 
quite an experience,” for it was rain- 
ing hard all the time. I said to him, 
“Yes, if anybody had told me back in 
the early sixties that I ever would 
come down at midnight in the 
Georgia woods with a rebel, I would 
Vell,” he said, 
you Yankees was making it 
uncomfortable for us 


other side 





not have believed it.” “ 
very 
about that 
time.” 

But we started on for Rome and 
just as it commenced to break day- 
light in the morning, we drove up in 
front of the hotel and told the land- 
lord we wanted a warm room where 
we could dry our clothes and call us 
at nine and have two good breakfasts 
ready for us. After breakfast we went 
out on the street and I said to him, “I 
am not 
this pony back. I am going to send 
you back on the train. Show me the 
first that can 
depend on and I will hire him to take 
the pony back.” 

About that time 
colored boy 


going to allow you to drive 


man you see you 





he called a young 
from a 
and he said to me, 
that is thoroughly reliable.” I asked 
the boy what he would charge me for 
taking Colonel so and so’s pony back 


ss the street 
There is a boy 


AS THFY APPFAR IN THE GREAT FnRF 


Adam Forepaugh lithograph used in 
the 1880s. Howard Tibbals collection 


home, and with a twinkle in his eye 
he said, “Boss it would be just the 
same as walking.” And I agreed with 
him and gave him $ 
pony back home. 

I took my new southern friend on 
down to the show where he had din- 


3 to drive the 


ner and supper with me at the cook 
tent. I introduced him to everybody 
around the show and he stayed with 
me till 12 o’clock that night. When he 
bade me good-bye he said, “If I live to 
be forty years older, I will never for- 
get last night and today. This has cer- 
tainly been an experience I can never 
forget. If you ever want to send any 
roses or flowers of any kind to be 
placed on your brother’s grave, send 
them to me and I will plant them ten- 
derly as one friend should for anoth- 
er.” But the train pulled out and I 
have never seen nor heard from him 
since, and the show closed its season 
there at Rome, Georgia 


ptember 21, 1912 
Thinking perhaps that a few inci- 


dents that happened at different 
times while I was in the business 
might be interesting to the reader, I 
will give you a few that actually hap- 
pened. 

At Gloversville, N.Y., while loading 
the train in the evening, one of the 
big animal cages, which in one end 
held three lions and the other two 
leopards, was tipped over while lift- 
ing it up onto the cars. The top of the 
cage broke loose and the entire five 
animals escaped. There were hun- 
dreds of people watching the loading 
of the train, and they all scattered in 


different directions. In a 
minute there was nobody to be 
seen but the workmen on the 
show. But the animals seemed 
to be frightened fully as bad 
as the people and were only 
looking for some place to crawl 
into. The entire five huddled 
together under the sleeper, 
one of which I was occupying 
and fast asleep. 

The workmen soon gathered 
ties and piled them up around 
the car then got 
ropes and made loops on the 
ends. One at a time, as fast as 
they could get them, the ani- 
dragged from 
beneath the car and put back into 
another cage. This work continued 
until the next morning before they 
got the last one. I knew nothing of 
what happened till I got up at 6 ‘clock 
in the morning and saw that we were 
still in the same town. No one was 
hurt and no damage done except to 
the big cage. We had an 85 mile run 


and long 


OW. 


mals were 


out of there and it was well nigh noon 
before we reached the next town. 

Late in the season the same year 
we showed in Akron, Ohio. After the 
parade had gone back to the show 
grounds, Mr. Forepaugh’s coachman 
drove up to the side of the ticket 
wagon and waited for him. In a few 
minutes he came to the ticket wagon 
and told me that he going to 
have company for dinner and that he 
had made arrangements for four and 
wanted me to be one of them. He 
said, “I will go down town now and 
get my other two guests and we will 
drive here to the ticket wagon.” 

About arrived and with 
him were two ladies about 60 years 
of age who had formerly lived neigh- 
bor to his people in Philadelphia. 
One of these ladies’ given name was 
Elizabeth, and after we had sat down 
to dinner Mr. Forepaugh said, “Dave, 
Lib and I used to be pretty 
each other when I was working in the 
butcher shop, but,” he said, “about 
the time we were 14 or 15 years of 
age her father, who was in the iron 
molding business, came 
Akron, Ohio, and although we wrote 
occasionally, I never saw Lib again 
until I came through here with the 
show.” 

I said to her, “You are probably one 
customer at least that got good 


was 


noon he 


sweet on 


west to 
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weight at this particular butcher 
shop.” 

“Well,” she said, “I don’t know as to 
that. You know Adam and I weren't 
thinking so much about good weights 
at that time.” 

These two women were the only 
two left of the family, but the father 
had prospered in business and left 
them well fixed with a fine home and 
property which 
good rentals. Adam 
had a soft spot in 
as he called 


good business 
brought them 
Forepaugh alway: 
his heart for these girls 
them, and they were always his 
guests when he showed in Akron 
This day was one of the few that he 
missed being at the front door or in 
the ticket wagon up the 
day’s receipts. 

I want to tell you something about 
a man who once made his home in 
Janesville for many years, and in his 
line of work he was the highest class 





counting 


man that I ever knew. His name was 
Spencer Alexander, better known 


here as elsewhere by 
Delavan. He was what was known in 
the show the 
hostler. He hired and discharged all 
his own drivers and in the winter 
when they were writing for engage- 
ments, the minute he would see the 
man’s name signed, he would either 
throw it in the waste basket and say, 
“He’s no good” or he would 
“There is a high class man. Send for 
him to come on.” 

He was the finest buyer and seller 
that I knew and last of all, 
although not a graduate, he was a 


business as boss 


say, 


ever 


veterinary surgeon. Taking all of 


these qualities, they meant a great 
deal in the business. A year ago last 
fall, which is just the year before he 
died, the Ringlings him to 
Europe. They sent an interpreter 
with him, supplied him with plenty 
of money and a letter of credit that 
read like this, “We will honor any 
draft or check drawn on us for any 
amount by our 
Spencer Alexander.” This letter was 
in a Morocco case with a print of the 
five Ringlings at the head. 

To give you an idea of how high 
this man rched 
Europe all over, spent several thou- 
sand dollars of their money looking 
for anything that would be a feature 
in this country to draw the people to 
the show, but he could not find any- 


sent 


representative 


class was he s 


the name of 


Spencer Alexander, 
hostler. 


thing that looked good to him, so 
after more than three 


travel and spending thousands of 


dollars, he returned home empty 
handed and said to the Ringling 
brothers, “We have better trained 
animals of all kinds in this country 
and better features for the two great 
shows than there can be found any- 
where in Europe.” 

A little later just the day before the 
show Delavan was 
taken sick and died very suddenly, 
only living a few hours. And this 
ended the career of the greatest man 
in his line of work that I ever knew. 
A few weeks ago when I visited the 
show in Rockford Al Ringling said to 
me, “I don’t expect the show will look 
natural to you with Delavan gone 
and it don’t seem to us, for Delavan 
had grown to be one of the stand-bys 
here and his place will be hard to 
fill.” 

Many years ago in Germantown, 
Philadelphia which was the winter 
quarters for the Forepaugh show, 
there was born a baby lion and in 
later years it grew to one of the 
largest in captivity. Both in winter 
quarters and on the road, this lion 
had been handled by all the different 
animal men and was one of the kind- 
est and easiest managed of any that 
they had ever had. They named him 
Germantown after the name of the 
winter quarters 

One day in the menagerie while 
the parade was out—for there were 
always a few cages of the animals left 
in the menagerie that did not go out 


was to close, 





months of 


in the parade—while one of the ani- 
mal men opened his cage door to 
clean out the cage, old Germantown 
in a second jumped over his head and 
was loose, walking around in the 
menagerie. He started to walk out of 
the tent at the front door, but instead 
of going out, followed the laps around 
and finally walked into the 
menagerie again. Near the front door 
he had walked within two feet of 
Adam Forepaugh who was sitting in 
a. big easy chair reading a newspa- 
per. Old Germantown, as he we 
called, strolled around in the 
menagerie for a few minutes, and a 
keeper brought a big box about four 
feet square and set it down in front of 
him, and he walked into it and laid 
down. The animal men quickly put a 
board across the side and raised it up 
to the door of the cage, and the lion 
walked into his old quarters again 
without doing any damage. Jack 
Forepaugh who was boss animal man 
and a brother of Adam told me years 
afterward that Adam died without 
ever knowing that old Germantown 
ever escaped from his cage. 


September 28, 1912 

In ‘86 we Topeka, 
Kansas, and this year we had 29 ele- 
phants with the show. Among this 
number there were five or six that 
were not always on their good behav- 
ior and consequently 
allowed out in a parade. They 
left on the lot and chained to stakes 
and a man left in charge to see that 
no one got near them. But while the 
man that was in charge had his back 
turned, a boy about 9 years old got 
too close to one of them and he hit 
him with his trunk, breaking his leg 
above the ankle. He was quickly 
taken to his home only a few blocks 
and the doctor sent for. Mr. 
Forepaugh heard the news and came 
to the ticket wagon and said to me, 


showed in 


were not 
were 


away 


“Take my horse and carriage and go 
to the boy’s home and make some 
kind of a settlement with them. If it’s 
simply a straight fracture, he will 
soon be over it, and you ought to set- 
tle it for $200 or $300 at the outside. 
Don’t go over $300 at the best.” 

I found the house, but a lawyer had 
got there ahead of me and told the 
father who was a working man that 
he would take the case for half and 
that we would take in at least 
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$20,000 in Topeka that day and 
would be glad to give it up rather 
than to stand a lawsuit. The doctor 
had set the limb and told the father 
and mother that he would have the 
boy walking in two months and that 
there was no question but what it 
would be all right 

I talked with them for a long time 
and as I found it was impossible to 
settle for any as Mr. 
Forepaugh had set, I finally offered 
them $1,000 and to pay the doctor’s 
bill. The doctor was a fine man, one of 
the nicest I ever met and did all he 
could to get them to take it. But their 
advisor said, “No, I will attach the 


such amount 


entire show and he will give you a 


good settlement before they get out of 


town.” 


I went back to the show and 
reported to Mr. Forepaugh what I 
had offered them and he said to me, 
“Dave, if you had ever paid them 
$1,000 and the doctor’s bill, I would 
have charged it all to you except the 
$300. When I send a man to do any- 
thing for me and give him his orders, 
I want him to work to the line and 


not go over it.” 


I said to him, “Governor, this line of 
work is outside of what is expected of 


me, but anytime when you think I 
am the man to go and make a settle- 
ment, I will have to be allowed to use 
my own judgment to a certain extent 
I found that alto- 
gether different what you 
expected, and I knew that 
$1,000 and the doctor’s bill was far 
better than a long drawn-out law- 
suit 


conditions 
from 


were 


also 


He told me to go uptown and find 
him a good lawyer. George R. Peck, 
who formerly lived there and at that 
time was one of the best lawyers in 
the west, was the first one for me to 
look for. | immediately went to his 
office and there I 
Kimball, nephew of Mr. Peck, in the 


found George 


office and now a resident of this city 


told me Mr. Peck 
Kansas City on some business and 
would not return 


George was in 
four 
days. He recommended me to anoth- 
er firm. I drove them down to the 
grounds and Mr. Forepaugh gave 
them the facts in the case and told 
them he would fight it to a finish 
The attached for 


for three or 


show was 


$20,000. Adam [Allen] Sells, one of 


the famous Sells brothers, had 


retired from the circus business and 
lived in Topeka. I went and got Mr. 
Sells and told him that I wanted him 
to go on Mr. Forepaugh’s bond for 
$20,000, and when the judge asked 
me for a bondsman, I said to him that 
Adam [Allen] Sells would go on Mr. 
Forepaugh’s bond. The judge said, 
“Mr. Sells, how much are you worth?” 

“Well,” Mr. Sells said, “I am worth 
at least $300,000.” 

The stem judge 
glasses at Mr. Sells 
is it? 

“Well, judge,” Mr. Sells said, “I have 
my horse and buggy at the door, and 
if you will get in with me, I can show 
you most of it right here in Topeka. I 
own both of the two first class hotels 
of the city. 1 own so many stores in 


ooked 
and said, “Where 


over his 








such a block and so many in another.” 

The judge said, “You needn't go any 
farther. The bond is good.” 

When we got ready to leave Topeka 
that night I said to Mr. Forepaugh, “I 
am going to take Mr. Sells with me 
tonight for I am satisfied the show 
will be attached again tomorrow.” 

He said to me, “You needn’t worry 
about that. This bond of $20,000 that 
you have put up is all that is neces- 
sary.” 

But mile run from 
there and nobody in the next town 
that we knew in case they 
make us any further trouble, so I pre- 
vailed on Mr. Sells to go through with 


we had a 75 
should 
us. 

Everything went smoothly the 


next day until we were loading the 


William Allen Sells, the lesser known 
Sells brother. 


train at night and then the entire 
show was attached for $20,000 more, 
which bond Mr. Sells also signed, and 
then we got a stay of proceedings on 
account of malicious prosecution. 
They were trying to tie us up to get a 
settlement. This lawsuit was a long, 
drawn-out one, several 
having to be sent from Philadelphia 
When it came to an end the boy was 
awarded $1,000, which he only got 
half of and out of that had to pay the 
doctor. But while the boy only 
$1,000, it Adam 
Forepaugh before he got a settlement 
over $5,000. After that when I made 
any settlements for him, there were 
no ropes tied to me and he always 
told me to go and do the best I could, 
but make a settlement if possible 
This Adam [Allen] Sells was one of 


witnesses 


received cost 


the four brothers who were famous in 
circus business thirty years ago, but 
they are all dead now, the 
falling into the hands of the 
Ringlings. The only blood relation of 
all of the Sells that is living is a 
daughter of Peter Sells who is mar- 


show 


ried and lives in Columbus, Ohio, but 
no one is living who bears the name 
of the Sells who were famous for so 
many years in the show business 

In last week’s article I spoke of 
Spencer Alexander, the boss hostler 
with Ringling 
Bros. who died in Arkansas the day 
before the show closed 
were brought to Baraboo and buried 
in the family lot, and the funeral was 
one of the largest held in 
Baraboo, Hundreds of show people 


for so many years 


His remains 


ever 


from all over the country came to the 
funeral, and the floral offerings were 
the finest there. The 
Ringling brothers sent a blanket of 


ever seen 
roses from Chicago which coverec 
the entire casket 

Spencer Alexander had a family of 
three children, one daughter and two 
sons. They had all grown up, the 
daughter being married, and had al 
gone for that the 
bread winner and head of the family 
was gone. The show had just put in 
winter quarters the day of the funer- 
al, and immediately after the funera 
the Ringling boys got together in the 
office and they said, “Now we must 
take Maggie,” meaning 
Delavan’s wife. She was living in one 
of their houses and they carried 
there a check for $10,000 and pre- 


themselves, so 





care of 
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sented it to her and told 
her as far as the house 
was concerned for her to § 
stay there as long as she 
wanted to if she saw fit 
The firms that will use the 
wives of their deceased 
employees like this are 
not many, and while the 
reader may say, “They 
could well afford to,” there 
are many in this world 
who could afford to that do 
not. Haven’t you found it § 


so? 


October 5, 1912 

In this week’s tales from the “White 
Tops,” Mr. Watt dwells upon two side 
issues which perhaps are not exactly 
relevant to the subject of circuses as a 
whole, but which tell a tale all their 
own of the morbid curiosity of the 
general public. Mr. Watt was in St. 
Joseph, Mo., shortly after the death of 
the notorious Jesse James and writes, 
not from hearsay evidence, but from 
actual experience. 

In eighteen and eighty the show 
opened in Washington, D.C. for three 
days, and after making all the princi- 


pal cities in the East, started west 


and along early in September 
showed in St. Joseph, Missouri. We 
arrived in St. Joe early Sunday 
morning and showed there on 
Sunday. All the people in those days 
were put up at hotels and all our 
show people were quartered at a 
large hotel built in the suburbs of St 
Joseph, a high class family hotel. 


On Thursday morning, which was 
only three days before we 
there, the notorious Jesse James had 
been killed by one of his famous band 
by the name of Robert Ford. There 
were two of the Ford brothers, Robert 
and Charlie. They had been members 
of the Jesse James band of outlaws 
for some years, and for some time the 
governor of Missouri had offered a 
reward of $10,000 for the capture 
dead or alive of Jesse James. The 
Ford brothers, although they had 
been partners in many of their sup- 
posed bank robberies in many differ- 
ent states, the $10,000 offered by the 
government of Missouri had seemed 
to tempt them for a long time. On 
this Thursday morning in the Jesse 
James home in St. Joe, Mo., while 


arrived 
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The side show personnel of the 
Cole Younger and Frank James Wild 
West show in 1903 


Jesse James was standing on an old 
wooden chair hanging a picture on 
the wall, Robert Ford shot him from 
behind. It was always supposed that 
the two brothers received the reward 
for their treachery to one who had 
always befriended them. 

The home of Jesse James was a 
small, one-story house standing on a 
hill about 30 rods northwest of the 
World’s Hotel. There was a good sized 
living room, 3 bedrooms and a good 
sized kitchen which served also as a 
dining room, and a woodshed that 
constituted the entire house. A little 
to the north stood a one-story barn in 
which Jesse James kept two thor- 
oughbred saddle horses which were 
never without their saddles on them 
at night. This they claimed was done 
in case of emergency so that he could 
make a quick escape. 

A widow woman owned the proper- 
ty and the James’ had lived there 
about a year under an assumed 
name. I have forgotten the name they 
went under at that time, but the man 
who had charge of the billiard room 
in the billiards hall said that nearly 
every morning about 9:30 he would 
come down there and play billiards 








with him till noon. The landlord of 


the hotel said that they often talked 
it over and wondered what his busi- 
ness was as he always seemed to 
have plenty of money. 

As soon as the news spread that 
the noted bandit had been killed, the 
old lady owning the property came 
and took charge of it, put guards out- 
side the fence and charged an admis- 
sion of 25 cents to see the room in 


which he was killed and 
the surroundings. The 
Sunday that we were 
there it that 
. upwards to 5,000 people 
paid admission to see 
the place. For 
around people drove 
there in all kinds of 
vehicle to take a look at 
the home of 


was said 


miles 


Jesse 
James. 

His father 

Baptist minister 

early in the Civil war he 

joined the rebel forces 

and afterwards joined 

Quantrill’s famous band of guerril- 

las. It has always been said that the 

Ford brothers who killed him had 

little good out of the $10,000 

reward which they received, for it 

was not many later that 

Charles was killed out in the far west 

and Robert, the brother who shot 

James, took his own life not so many 


was a 
and 


years 


years after. 

Frank James, the brother of Jesse 
and who was with him through all 
his desperate work, later went to 
Nevada, Mo. There he went to work 
in a grocery store. Two years after we 
showed in Nevada, Frank and his 
wife came to the show in the after- 
noon. We had a newspaper man with 
the show by the name of Young who 

; a bright, smart writer but occa- 
sionally would imbibe too freely. This 
was the case in Nevada and after he 
had quite a visit with Frank 

James and his wife at the show in 
the afternoon, he went down to their 
house in the evening with foolscap 
paper enough under this arm to 
write a history of the world and half 
a dozen pencils sharpened on both 
ends and insisted on Frank James 
telling him his life’s career in full. 
Frank James was nice to him, but 
sent word up to the show for someone 
to come down and look after him. 
Young was sent for and taken to the 
hotel. 

Frank James small 
with a kindly face, a very pleasant 
man to meet and the last one that 
you would pick out to be such a des- 
perate character. A few years later 
the notorious Bunk Allen, who died 
last week in Chicago and of whom 
the Inter-Ocean had so much in last 
Sunday’s issue of the paper, started a 


was a man 
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James 
and Cole Younger, another one of the 
famous band, were taken with the 
show as the drawing card 


circus on the road and Frank 


The con- 
tract called for equal dividends of all 
proceeds among the four, the two 
partners and Jesse James and Cole 
Younger. It long 
James and Younger knew that they 
were not getting what belonged to 
them. At the time the 
Forepaugh-Fish show was sold here, 
Bunk Allen 
property. At the same time, his part- 
ner went ahead of the show. Both the 
partners being gone, Fran 
and Cole Younger went out to the 
ticket and told the ticket 
agent to open up the safe. This he 
did, and they took $13,700 out of the 
safe and both left for Missouri and 
quit the show business for good. They 


was not before 


Luella 


came on to buy some 





James 


wagon 


both claimed that this amount did 
not any more than give them what 
rightfully belonged to them. It is fair 
to say that they did not ask for any 
further settlement 

This man Allen had been known 
for more than 30 years by the name 
of Bunk Allen, but these names were 
both like the man; they were coun- 
terfeits. His name was neither Bunk 
nor was it Allen 
farm 


He was raised on a 
Delavan only 16 
from here, and before he 


near miles 
was out of 
his teens, he left the farm and went 
to Chics Shortly 
in Chicago he went into the 
and made money 
He was a fine looking 
man, standing 6 feet 2 inches and 
weighing over 200. Last week he died 


direct go after his 
arrival 
saloon business 


from the start 


leaving a widow with a large fortune 
which was tainted with everything 
that 
had a good word for him 


was vile, and but few friends 


October 12, 1912 

There is no more interesting read 
ing than to hear of men who started 
as poor boys and became rich men 
before they died. Not only rich men, 
but men whose employees love them 
and honor their During Mr 
Watts’ long service with the “White 
Tops” he came in contact with some of 


money 


the top notchers in the circus busi 
ness. Drilling in the school of Adam 
Forepaugh, he met Barnum, Bailey, 
Cole and Hutchinson, the quartet of 
the big showmen who owned and con- 
trolled the great rival of the F 
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Henry E. Allott, a.k.a. Bunk Allen, 
owner of the Younger and James 
show 


paugh circus. Mr. Wait this week tells 
a bit of inside history of these men, 
that teach their own lesson 
Showmen from boyhood, they died 
wealthy or are enjoying a ripe old age 
It is a little lesson in 
itself aside from being mighty inter 


lines 


in prosperity 


esting reading. 

Thinking that it might be interest- 
ing to the average reader to know 
something about the history or, in 
other words, the start and the finish 
of some of the people who became 
famous in circus business, I will try 
to give you something along that 
line. In the 


early seventies a 


middle-aged woman by the name of 


Cole got together a small show in a 
small town in Iowa and started it out 
as a wagon show under the name of 
W. W. Cole. “Mother Cole,” as she was 
familiarly known around the show, 
was a widow, and W. W. Cole whose 
name the show 
child, and at that time, barely out of 
his teens and fresh from school. The 


bore was her only 





show was started in a small way, but 
under “Mother Cole’s” management, 
it constantly grew both in size and 
popularity with the public. W. W 
Cole, the son, was not long in the 
business before he became an able 
assistant to his mother. 

The show constantly grew and not 
many years later it had grown too 
large for a road show and cars were 
bought, and it was launched out as a 
railroad show. It was not many years 
later before the W. W. Cole show was 


a dangerous rival of the great Adam 
Forepaugh and the P T. Barnum 
shows, but in the earlier days of the 
show, the Coles were smart enough to 
know that there was plenty of coun- 
try and consequently kept away from 
the two great shows and every year 
wound up with a good big balance to 
the good. 

A few when it 
known by the Barnum people that 


years later was 
the Cole show was getting to be a 
dangerous rival, they called Mr. Cole 
to New York to make a deal to take 
over the Cole show and W. W. Cole to 
take an interest in the Barnum show 
Mr. Cole immediately became one of 
the active managers and directors of 
the great Barnum show and today is 
living at 13 West 27th Street, New 
York City and is probably the wealth- 
iest of all the great showmen of the 
early days. 

W. W. Cole, early in his career of 
show business, as soon as he could 
get a good bank account would invest 
his money in business property in 
New York City. I knew of 


investments he had made there more 


some 


than thirty years ago. Only a few 
days ago in looking over some old 
papers I ran across a letter which he 
wrote me in ‘98. The following is the 
letter: “13 West 27th St., Barnum & 
Bailey, New York, Feb. 10, 1898 

“D. W. Watt, Esq., Dear Sir: Your 
letter received after I wired you. Your 
The 
referred to would be as representing 
of Bailey and Cole with the “Adam 
Forepaugh and Sells Bros.. Show. “ 
Mr. Bailey cabled me stating that we 
should have a man there next season 
in place of George Starr who was 
there only part of last 
recommended you for the position 

“Mr. T. L. Evans was there as book- 
keeper and auditor and is to be there 
next season 


telegram received. position 


season and 


He is at Columbus now 
and is engaged by the 
would be there by the season com- 
mencing the latter part of April at 
Columbus, Ohio. The details of your 
duties I am unable to state. Mr. 
3ailey will give us particulars in 


year. You 


time knowing as he does just what 
they would be 
“Give me your views as to salary if 


you are inclined to accept and I will 
cable Mr. Bailey to advise you quick- 
ly. Yours truly, W. W. Cole.” 

But of this 


nothing came and I 
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never went back into the business 
James A. Bailey and W. W. Cole, 
who were associated together for so 
many years in the business, were two 
of the cleanest men that I ever knew 
Every promise that they made either 
to the public, to the performer or to 
the workingman was always fulfilled 
to the letter. That last time that the 
Barnum show was here, which I 
think was four years ago under the 
management of James A Bailey, I 
had a long talk with him, and in the 
conversation I said, “Mr. Bailey, why 
don’t you get out of the busines 
“Well,” he said, “it 
though it was time. I'll be 70 years 
old my next birthday and I started in 


would look as 


the business before I was of age, so I 
have been in the business for more 
than 50 years.” 

“But,” he said, “Dave, I could not be 
satisfied away from the show. It’s 
grown to be part of my life and there 
are many reasons why I should not 
quit. In the first place I have been 
busy so long that I could not bear to 
be idle. And then there are many 
men here with the show who have 
been with me from 20 to 30 years and 
to break up the show would seem to 
me like turning out my family. So 
probably I will die in the harness.” 

As he said in a little more than six 
months from that time while the 
show was Madison 
Square Garden, James A. Bailey died 
at his home on the Hudson River. 
And the show only missed one per- 


going on in 





formance and that was the matinee 
of the day of the funeral 

This ended the career of one of the 
greatest men that I ever knew in the 
show business in more than one way 
James A. Bailey was of a kind dispo- 
sition and always was ready to listen 
to the woes or troubles of a working- 
man as he was those of an agent 
holding the highest position around 
the show. I heard him say once that 
he had got many a good idea of the 
from workingmen 
Another man who was a partner 
for many years of the Barnum and 
Bailey show was James’ L 
Hutchinson. “Jim,” as he was called, 
was raised on a farm in Illinois and 





business 


in the early seventies went to a near- 
by town to see the great show. He 
made up his mind that he wanted to 
travel with the show and immedi- 
ately went to work looking for a posi- 





William Washington Cole, in a previ- 
ously unpublished photograph, proba- 
bly from the 1880s. Howard Tibbals 
collection 


tion. He was finally hired as a can- 
vasman on the side show. This was 
the first year that Barnum’s life was 
published in book form and put on 
sale with the show. The book found 
ready sale and thousands of copies 
were sold daily. The show bought 
blue suits with brass buttons and put 
twelve men into the suits to sell 
Barnum’s life 

James L 
the workingmen put at this work 
They all got a percentage of their 
sales and Hutchinson proved to be 
one of the best. He not only made a 
lot of money on the side this year, but 
also saved all his salary. He was not 
only a money maker, but knew how 
to take care of it 

He had saved money enough that 
year and showed business ability 
enough so that the coming year he 
got an interest in the privileges and 
three years later he saved money 
enough to buy an interest in the big 
show. So you can readily see that it 
was only four years from the time 
Jim Hutchinson left the farm till he 
was a part owner in the 
Barnum show [actually longer 

Later in the nineties [1887] he sold 
out his interest in the show to his 
retired. It was said 


great 





partners and 
when he retired that he was worth 
between three and four million. He 
died about two years ago in New York 
City leaving a widow and two chil- 


Hutchinson was one of 


dren and a fortune that he added 
quite a little to since retiring from 
the show business. 


October 19, 1912 

Back in the early eighties when 
the bitter warfare was going on 
between the Barnum and Bailey and 
the Adam Forepaugh show, people of 
all kinds who were well up in the 
demand larger 
salaries than at any other time. Both 


business could 
shows were anxious to get the best 
both in agents and performers and, 
in fact, in any line pertaining to the 
circus business. The white elephant 
season [1884] was the one season 
when agents and performers got 
their own prices 

That Adam _ Forepaugh 
engaged what was known in those 
days as the “Big Trio.” J. E. Warner, 
whose Lansing, 
Michigan, was general agent and 
supposed to be the best general man 


year 


home was in 


ahead of a circus in the country. He 
was a high class man in every way, 
beautiful 


owned a home there in 


Lansing and several times before 
and since has been mayor of the city 
William Durand, whose home was in 
Indianapolis, was the newspaper- 
man. He wrote all the small bills and 
got out all of the advertisements dur- 
ing the winter for the coming season 
He also had a reputation of being the 
best man in his line of work in the 
United States. The other man was 
Charles Fuller. Charlie Fuller’s home 
was in New York and he was the rail- 
road contracting agent. He knew all 
the superintendents and when the 
show would be coming, his headquar- 
ters for two or three months at a time 
would be in Chicago. Here he could 
contract for all of his western busi- 
ness for almost the entire season. His 
work would usually close early in 
October and he would have nothing 
more to do until he would commence 
work again for the coming season 
These three men for their services 
the year of the white elephant were 
paid $7000 each and all expenses. 
But along in September of that year 
peace was declared between the two 





great shows and the country was 
divided. One of the shows would stay 
east for a season and the other in the 
west and then alternate the next sea- 
son. After this was done it put an end 
to the big salaries to a certain extent. 
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This was the last season that J. E 
Warner represented the show, and 
Fuller, the contracting 
agent, stayed but one year after that. 
Bill Durand stayed with the show, I 
think, two years longer and one 


railroad 


morning after leaving his home in 
Indianapolis, he walked over to the 
depot to take a train and suddenly 
dropped dead on the depot platform 
Durand was a great writer and knew 
the business thoroughly from one 
end to the other. In the winter in a 
great printing house he would order 
his own paper for the entire season 
and so close would he make his fig- 
ures that little or nothing was left 
over for the next season 

James A. Bailey for the Barnum 
show and Adam Forepaugh for the 
Forepaugh show drew up articles 
and signed them, dividing the coun- 
try for five years. This was done in 
the ticket wagon of the Forepaugh 
show early in September on the show 
grounds at State and 22nd Street in 
Chicago. I have forgotten just the 
date, but I was one of the witnesses 
of the contract. 

This season while we were coming 
west all the way from Philadelphia to 
the Barnum 
behind us, hiring new lots and build- 


Chicago, show was 
ing new billboards at anywhere from 
50 to 100 percent more than the cost 
the 


before 


shows 


While 


have been had 


the 


would 


divided country 


both shows were taking in a world of 


money, there was little or nothing left 
after the 
paic 

The next season Mr. Fuller’s con- 


enormous expenses were 


tract expired and a man by the name 
of Mike Doyle took his place and did 
all the railroad contracting for the 
show up to the time Mr. Forepaugh 


died. Mike Doyle proved to be one of 


the best contractors in the country 
and stayed with the Forepaugh and 
Buffalo Bill shows up till about three 
I think he did all the rail- 
contracting for both shows for 


years ago 





road 
something like 22 years when he 
retired and is still living with a maid- 
cuse, New York 

Mr. Durand’s place in the newspa- 
per work. was taken by W. E. Coxey 
who was then quite a young man and 


en sister in Syr 


circus business was new to him. He 
stayed with the show for some years 


and later got into magazine work and 


with his family is now living in the 
suburbs of Chicago. J. E. Warner’s 
place as general agent was filled by 
Louis E. Cooke whose home is in 
Newark, New Jersey, a suburb of 
New York, where he owns one of the 
finest homes in the city. Mr. Cooke 
always liked the business and from 
that time on was general agent with 
the Forepaugh and Barnum shows 
till after the time they were sold to 
the Ringlings, and then he went to 
the Buffalo Bill show and is still gen- 
eral agent for that show 





E. J. Lehman, the original founder 
of the Fair Store in Chicago, at that 
wee =] 

\ 


James L. Hutchinson, 
ager. 


circus man- 


privileges of the Adam Forepaugh 
show and after two or three years of 
successful business with the show, he 
sold out and bought a small store in 
Chicago where the great Fair Store is 
now located. Mr. Lehman died sever- 
al years ago, but the business is still 
carried on by the widow and his two 
sons. Mr. Lehman was always a good 
friend to the show people and many a 
time his influence and his money has 
helped many a man out of Chicago 
and on the road to success 

I left the Forepaugh show at Peru, 
Ind., once on a Thursday and came 
through to Chicago to see if I could 
get a permit to open a sideshow on 
the lakefront on Sunday. We were to 
open the following Monday there for 
two weeks’ engagement, but up to 
that time no show has been allowed 
to show in Chicago on Sunday under 
canvas on the lakefront. 

I went to Mr, Lehman’s office in the 
great Fair Store and told him what I 
wanted. He called a carriage and we 


started out, and in less than two 
hours, we were back in his office and 
he had fixed everything so that I 
could open a sideshow on the lake- 
front Sunday morning. This I did, 
and the receipts were the largest in 
the history of the sideshow. Mr. 
Lehman was always ready to do a 
good turn for a friend and but few 
people in those days had more influ- 
ence in Chicago than E. J. Lehman. 
These are simply a few happenings 
along the road as I found them at dif- 
ferent times while in the business, 
and I thought they might be interest- 
ing to you 


October 26, 1912 
In the winter of eighteen hundred 
and eighty and eighty-one, Adam 
Forepaugh had European agents all 
over Europe looking for anything 
that would be a feature for the show 





the coming season of eighty-one 
Although they spent thousands of 
dollars looking for something in the 
way of a novelty that would not only 
draw the mass of the people, but be a 
feature well worth looking at, they 
failed to find anything that they 
thought was worth bringing to this 
country. 

For several 
man whose home was in Norwich, 


years a newspaper 
Connecticut, had been press agent 
with the show. His name was Charles 
H. Day and he was considered one of 
the the 
Charlie, as he was familiarly known 


best men in business 
with the show, got an idea one day 
that to advertise for the handsomest 
woman in the world, whose salary 
$10,000 for the 
would certainly be a drawing card 
He talked this with Mr. 
Forepaugh, but it was some days 
before Mr. Day could make Mr. 
Forepaugh think that this was the 
thing to do. But they finally adver- 
tised in the Philadelphia and New 
York papers, saying that Adam 
Forepaugh would give $10,000 for 
the coming hand- 
somest woman in the world to travel 
with his show, and he would have a 


would be season, 


over 


season for the 


committee of three men at his main 
office in Chestnut Street, Phila-del- 
phia, who would make the final deci- 
sion and pick out the woman whom 
they deemed would fill the place. 
They wanted all those who could to 
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make application in person and 
those that could not to write letters 
and send their photographs. Letters 
and photographs came by the thou- 
sands, not only United 
States, but from all over Europe 


from the 


Finally a young lady by the name of 
Louise Montague was selected as 
the one. Louise Montague had been 
in theatrical business for a few 
years and was not only handsome in 
face and figure, but was one of the 
brightest and smartest women that 
I ever knew, Her duties consisted of 
riding in the parade and sitting on a 
platform built for her in the 

menagerie. She always had 

the best reserved seats at her dis- | 
posal in the big show where she 

entertained her friends and the 

press, You would many times hear 

old ladies say that if Mary or if Jane 

so-and-so had the fine clothes that 

this woman had, they would be just 
as good looking as she was, but in the 
whole season you never heard a 
newspapermen say so 

And in her case the old adage held 
true that “handsome is as handsome 
does.” The press all over the country 
was anxious to interview her and she 
was certainly an entertainer and 
knew how. When it would come close 
to time for the big show to start, the 
newspapermen with their families 
would try to get away from her and 
say, “We will see you later.” Louise 
would always say to them, “Now you 
have animal books, brick popcorn 
and some nice reserved seats.” They 
would thank her and say, “We have 
plenty of reserved and in 
answer Louise would say, 
haven’t any like mine.” 
keep them with her and take them in 
the big show. 

She would see that the children all 
had animal books, brick popcorn and 
everything of that kind that the chil- 
dren like and which naturally went 
with the circus. After the perform- 
ance was over she would always have 


seats, 
“you 
She would 


a little one in her arms and walk 
clear out to the main with 
them, and all the time she would be 
telling them what a beautiful town 
Janesville w or Madison or 
LaCrosse or whatever town they 
might be showing in 

She proved to be the greatest card 
that the show had ever seen, and Mr. 


street 





Louise Montague, known as 


$10,000 beauty. 


Forepaugh closed the season which 
was always known as the beauty sea- 


son with three quarters of a million 
to the good after all expenses were 
paid. Louise stayed with the show a 


part of the next season and then con- 
cluded to go to Europe to study the 
stage. This she did and later came 
back to this country and only a short 
time after married a prominent 
lawyer in New York where they made 
their home for several years 

About five or six years ago I was in 
Chicago and stopped at the Windsor 
Clifton Hotel where a friend of mine 
by the name of George Cummings 
was manager. I had no more than 
registered when George said to me, 
“Dave, who do you think called in the 
hotel a few days ago and told me that 
if you ever came to the city, she want- 
ed you to be sure and see her?” 

He tried to make me guess who it 
was, but as I could not, he said to me, 
“It is your old friend Louise 
Montague, the $10,000 beauty.” She 
and her husband had moved to 
Chicago about a year before and she 
knew that Mr. Cummings and I were 
friends. I did not have time to go and 
visit her at that time, and it was only 
a little later till she was taken sick 
with pneumonia and died. She had 
one of the brightest, cheeriest 
natures that I ever knew, and as the 


old saying goes, she wore a “smile 
that came off.” 


always as kind to the working people 


never Louise was 
around the show as she was to the 
proprietor of the offices. Hundreds of 
circus people all over the country 
mourned her sudden death 

On May fourth, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-nine, the Burr Robbins 
show opened the season in Janesville 
on a Saturday. A light drizzling rain 
fell all day, but in spite of this, the 
show did a big business. For weeks 
before the regular route of the show 
had been made out, an ambitious cit- 
izen of old Milton had tried hard at 
different times to have Col 
show there on the following Monday 
Mr. Robbins finally consented and 
the show went to Old Milton from 
Janesville. This man’s 
Eliza Goodrich. Mr. 
lived there nearly all his life and was 


Robbins 


name was 


Goodrich had 
nave a circus and 
menagerie come to Milton. He fur- 
nished the show ground, the feed for 
all the stock and, I think if my mem- 
ory serves me right, he fed the people 
hotel on the 
were not the 


ambitious to 





there at his corner. 
While the 


largest of the season, our expenses 


receipts 


were very light and we pulled out of 
Milton Thursday morning for 
Whitewater with about $650 to the 
good. Although Mr. Goodrich made 
but little or nothing out of the show, 
he had realized his ambition of bring- 
ing a circus and menagerie to Milton 

That season the show closed with 
about $90,000 to the good. As we 
were out only about 140 days, you 
will readily see that Milton held its 
average with the balance of the 
towns for the season. So Burr 
Robbins never regretted that he 
showed in Milton 

To me these are pleasant memories 
of the past and I hope they may 
interest the reader. 


November 2, 1912 
Old timers all remember Burr 


Robbins and his circus and love to 
recall the days when this city was the 
home of what was then one of the big 
tent shows of the country. D. W. Watt 
was for many years connected with 
the Robbins show and his story this 
week deals with the accident which 
happened to Mr. Robbins in 1880 
when he nearly lost his life while rid- 
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ing in a launch on the Rock River. 
Shortly after the close of the sea- 
son in eighteen hundred and seven- 
Burr Robbins 
Chicago and ordered himself a steam 
launch for his own use on Rock River. 
It was to be delivered in Janesville 


ty-nine went to 


soon after January the first of eight- 
een hundred and eighty. It 
here on or the fifteenth and 


arrived 
about 
was launched in Rock River near 
what was known as the Spring Brook 
winter quarters of the Burr Robbins 
circus 

On Sunday January the eigh- 
wife and 
invited to the Burr Robbins home to 


take Sunday dinner. Mr. Robbins was 


teenth my myself were 


very enthusiastic over his boat and 
said that after dinner we would all 
take a ride up the river to the city 
Mrs. Robbins and my wife as well as 
myself declared that we had but little 
confidence in the captain and engi- 
neer. Mr. Robbins laughingly 
remarked, “I am to be the captain,” 
and Richard Brooks better known as 
“Sailor Dick,” the boss animal man, 
was to be the engineer. 

After finished Mr. 
Robbins and myself went to the office 
which stood south of Eastern Avenue 
and there remained for some little 
time. While we Mrs 


Robbins coachman to 


dinner was 


were gone 
ordered the 
bring a carriage, and Mrs. Robbins 
and my wife came uptown. This 
pleased Mr. Robbins and he said to 
me, “Now you will have to go on the 
boat or take a walk up the highway.” 

I said to him, “If it was 20 miles it 
would be the highway for me,” and 
that I had but 
either the captain or the engineer. 
The boat was a fine launch built in 
Chicago at the of about 
$8.00. I uptown and Mr. 
Robbins and “Sailor Dick” came in 


little confidence in 


expense 
walked 


the boat. They landed at the rear of 


the Helmstreet drug store which was 
located on North Main Street. Here 
they visited with friends until nearly 
6 o'clock and when they started for 
home, it was quite dark 

The weather had been warm for 
several days and the melting of the 
snow had caused the river to rise all 
day rapidly. On their way home they 
passed safely under the Milwaukee 
Street bridge, but when they came to 
the Court Street bridge, it was differ- 
ent. Mr. Robbins was standing in the 


front with his back to the bridge and 


directly in front of the smokestack of 


the boat. One of the timbers in the 
bridge struck the back of his head 
and drove it into the top of the 
smokestack cutting the upper por- 
tion of his nose off and separating 
the skull from the lower part of his 
face. The alarm was soon given and 
W. T. Van Kirk, a young man by the 
name of Blay, and Paul Young, who 
was then connected with the fire 
department, and others soon came to 
with which 
tied around Mr. Robbins and he was 
lifted to the bridge. 

He was then put in a carriage and 
taken to the office of Dr. Palmer. The 
doctor examined him and told him he 
had but a short time to live, and if he 
had any business that he wished to 
look after, he should do so immedi- 
ately. Mrs. Robbins who was at home 


the rescue ropes were 


in Spring Brook was sent for as was 
William Ruger, his attorney, who 
hurriedly drew his will 

After the will was drawn Mr. Ruger 
said to him, “Mr. Robbins, I will sign 





your name and you can touch the pen 
where I mark the cross.” Mr. Robbins, 
although totally blind, “Mr. 
Ruger, place the pen in my hand and 
put it on the paper where you want 
my signature and I'll write Burr 
Robbins as well as I ever did.” 

He was then removed to the par- 
lors of the Myers House where every- 
one including Dr. Palmer expected 
that every hour would be his last. Dr. 


said, 


Palmer removed bones from 
his head, two of which were nearly, 


if not 


many 


quite three quarters of an 


inch square. Strange as it may seem, 


Willard Douglas Coxey, Forepaugh 
circus press agent 


there were but few hours from the 
time of the accident until his recov- 
ery that he lost consciousness. 

He remained in the Myers House 
for several weeks. Peter Myers, the 
proprietor at that time closed up the 
main entrance which was on Main 
Street, and the only entrance to the 
hotel was on Milwaukee Street which 
was heavily carpeted to insure quiet 
Many loads of shavings and sawdust 
were placed on _ the _ streets 
Everything that was possible was 
done by his many friends for his com- 
fort. About seven or eight weeks later 
he was removed to his 
Spring Brook and Dr. Palmer was 
given credit all over the country for 
performing one of the most difficult 
surgical operations of the time. 


home in 


He continued to improve and on 
Saturday, May the first, the opening 
day of his show in Janesville, Burr 
Robbins was able to sit bolstered up 
in a carriage and with some friends 
headed the line of march. When the 
parade entered the business portion 
of the city, 
cheered him all along the line as this 
was the first time they had seen him 
since the terrible accident 

He attended the performance of 
his show in the afternoon for a few 
minutes, and H. A. Patterson, then a 
prominent lawyer of this city, deliv- 
ered an addres 
gratulated him on his narrow escape 
in behalf of the citizens of Janesville. 
He was then taken back to his home 
in Spring Brook and did not join the 
show till five or six weeks later. 


thousands of people 


s of welcome and con- 


This was my first year as manager 


of the show and Mrs. Robbins, who 
was one of the finest business women 
that I ever knew, took tickets at the 
main entrance every 
evening. 

Burr Robbins died about 3 years 
ago at his home on the North Shore 
Drive where his wife, one son and 
one daughter still make their home 
A year ago Mrs. Robbins and her 
daughter, who is the wife of a promi- 
nent lawyer in Chicago, paid a visit 
to their old home and winter quar- 
ters in Spring Brook 

A few years later, after two differ- 
ent partners and changes in the 
management and other ways, Burr 
Robbins finally traded the show to 
Tom Grenier, a theatrical man of the 
West Side in Chicago. Grenier put it 


afternoon and 
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on the road one summer and then he 
sold out, being divided between sev- 
eral of the larger shows. This was the 
end of the famous Burr Robbins show 
which made Janesville its home for 
so many years. 

And while this may not be inter- 
esting to some of the older citizens, I 
thought the younger ones might be 
interested in knowing something 
about Janesville in the days when it 
was prominent as the home of the 
Burr Robbins circus and menagerie 


November 9, 1912 
Perhaps the average citizen fails to 
appreciate the fact that all big circus 
and amusement companies are sub- 
Ject to more or less imposition in the 
way of schemers who seek damages 
for alleged injuries or wrongs inflict- 


ed and that the settlement bureau of 


a big show is really a fine art. The 
average proprietor cannot 


afford to have his show held up by an 


circus 


attachment, perhaps miss an engage- 
ment, and consequently he often set- 
tles a claim quickly for more than the 
real damage inflicted, rather than 
have a law suit. The schemers know 
this fact and the unscrupulous often 
play upon it most successfully. 

It takes tact and diplomacy to 
become a successful adjuster, and 
while all the big shows today carry a 
legal representative with them to 
handle these matters, in days gone by 
these settlements were made by some 
show representative on the spur of the 
minute. In this week’s article Mr. Watt 
tells some of the incidents of this 
nature that occurred while he was 
with the Forepaugh show, and they 


prove most interesting reading. 
Thinking that the reader might 
possibly be interested in the different 


happenings along the road at differ- 
ent times with the “Big Show,” I will 
tell you of a few that happened. 

We were showing in Boston, 
Massachusetts, opening there 
Monday for a two weeks’ engage- 
ment, and Dr. Carver, the 
great rifle shot, was the fea- 
ture or at least was the one 
great feature with the show. 

The show always opened after- 
noon and evening with the 
doctor's act which consisted of 
breaking glass balls, thrown 
high in the air, with a rifle, rid- 
ing at full speed around the 


hippodrome track. After this act was 
over Dr. Carver would then take a 
shotgun and endeavor to break seven 
glass balls thrown high in the air 
before they struck the ground. 

About the middle of the first week 
of our engagement there, one of the 
shots went wild and struck a man on 
the eye, and while it bled quite a lit- 
tle, it did no particular damage. But 
he was a sharper and spread the 
blood around his eye and climbed 
down the seats and told a few people 
that he had been shot in the eye and 
passed out of the show and went to 
his home. 

The 
Forepaugh and of course he was anx- 
ious to make a settlement. He sent 
one of the head men with the show to 
find the man and settle with him and 
not to return until a settlement was 
made, regardless of the cost. His 
claim agent took a carriage and set 
out to find the man. 

After the show was all over about a 
dozen of us waited impatiently in the 
ticket wagon for the return of the 
claim agent and to find out how 
much money it cost to shoot a man’s 
eye out in Boston. About 11 o'clock he 
returned and showed Mr. Forepaugh 
a receipt for $450 in full of all claims 
and damages, and Mr. Forepaugh 
was one of the happiest men in all 
Boston that night. 

He said to the balance of us around 
him, “That man shall surely do all 
that kind of work for this 


news soon got to Mr. 


show as 
long as I own it.” He was ex 

that it would cost him sever 

sand dollars in place of a few hun- 
dred. 

A couple of days later shortly after 
people had got into the show, an old 
gentleman came to the ticket wagon 
and asked me where he could find 
Mr. Forepaugh. I told him he would 
find him at the main entrance and in 


Dr. Carver as pictured in a Fore- 
paugh courier. 


a few minutes Mr. Forepaugh was lis- 
tening to his story. He said to Mr. 
Forepaugh, “I live next door to the 
man whom your agent made a settle- 
ment with a couple of days ago for 
shooting him in the eye.” The old gen- 
tleman said, “To commence with, he 
has been blind in that eye for twenty 
years that I know of and as for the 
shot,” he said, “that just hit him hard 
enough to barely draw the blood; but 
he made all of it he possibly could, 


November 16, 1912 
In one’s story travels many strange 
personages are met and become inti- 
mate acquaintances, David W. Watt in 
his years of circus life had the rare 
opportunity of meeting famous men 
and women. His fund of recollections 
of these events prove most interesting 
milestones in his life’s history 
Today the great Joe Jefferson is but 
a memory to the majority of theater 
goers but he was one of the great 
actors of’ the stage for hay a century, 
and it is to be doubted if any other 
one man will ever take his place. Mr. 
Watt met him and spent many hours 
in company on one occasion, and the 
following story of this memorable 
meeting is told as only Mr. Watt can 
tell it 
In the fall of 1885 the Forepaugh 
show closed the season at 
Norristown, Pa., which is about 20 
miles west of Philadelphia on the 
main line of the Pennsylvania Road 
The limited train in those days left 
Philadelphia at 10:45 P.M. and was 
Norristown at 


scheduled to leave 


11:15 for the west. I was anxious to 
get this train for Chicago so settled 
up my season’s work and took this 
train for home. There were but few 
dining cars in those days and the 
train stopped at Altoona, Pa., for 
breakfast at about 7:30 in the morn- 
ing. The Logan House at Altoona was 
known to be one of the best hotels on 
the entire line between 
Philadelphia and Chicago so 
everybody was up and ready 

for breakfast. 
The hotel stood about a 
block from the depot and when 
I got ready to get off the car, an 
old gentleman was with me. 
After helping him down out of 
the car I said to him, “Uncle, I 
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will go ahead and turn up a chair 
for you in the dining room.” He 
thanked me and soon was sitting 
breakfast. After 
breakfast and while we were set- 
tling with the landlord I called 
for a cigar and the old gentleman 


by my side at 


said, “Never mind, my son, we 
have plenty of cigars in the car.” 

We returned to the sleeper 
together and up to this time I 
had no idea who my newly made 
friend was. He opened a valise 
and took out a box of fine cigars 
and said to me, “How far are you 
going?” I said, “I am going to 
Chicago and from there to Janesville, 
Wis.” 

The next question was, “What is 
your business?” 

I said to him that I had been with 
the Forepaugh show the past season 
and we had closed at Norristown, Pa 

“Well, well,” said the old gentle- 
man, “We should pass a pleasant day 
between here and Chicago for I am in 
the show 
“My company 
Theatre in 
Monday Then he told me 
who he was and ‘twas no other than 


yusiness myself” He said, 
McVicker’s 


two weeks 


opens at 
Chicago for 


evening.” 


the great Joe Jefferson 
He said to me, “I want you to tell 


me all about the circus from start to 


finish; how many people you carry 
and how 


arge the tents are, when 
you usually open in the spring and 
all about it. When you are through I 
will commence at the beginning and 
tell you all about my early barn- 
storming days, as we used to call it in 





my business, and I think by the time 
we both are through we will be well 
on our way to Chicago.” 

He said, “My early experience in 
the business was much bitter and lit- 
tle sweet, and it was only after many 
kinds 
that it commenced to come my way 
later and for many years back the 
hardest work that I did 
pleasure to me now.” 


reverses and set-backs of all 


is only a 


And the day that I spent on my 
way from Altoona to Chicago with 
the great actor Joe Jefferson will 
always be remembered as one of the 
brightest of my life. At Chicago he 
handed me a pass for myself and wife 
and said he would be glad to meet us 

in Chicago at 


this 


any time during 


engagement and if we came to 


eee 
J <WEXHIBITED sv ADAM FOREPAS 
Illustration from an Adam Forepaugh 
Circus courier. 


the show to be sure and make our- 
selves known. But after an absence of 
and 
my home looked better to me than 


over seven months, Janesville 
even Joe Jefferson in his great play 
“Rip Van Winkle.” 

One of the most interesting men in 
a way that I ever met in the business 
“Jimmie” 
Cooper, as he was familiarly known 
around the show, with his partner 
James A. Bailey were the first and I 
hink the only men to take a show 
around the world and this they did 
efore either of them were 30 years 
d 


He was later for many years part- 


was James E. Cooper. 


er in the Barnum show, and while 
e was considered a hard headed, 
fisted businessman, Jimmie’s 
ne fault or 


lose 
his pleasure as you 
night say was fast, fast horses, fine 
the 
nat money could buy. He had one of 


carriages and best harnesses 
he finest private barns that I ever 
saw at his home in Philadelphia on 
Broad Street, which at that time was 
1e speedway of Philadelphia 

Early in the 
Barnum show was showing at Eau 
Claire, Wis., Merritt Young, who at 
that time was treasurer of the show, 
letter Mr. 
Joshua Coming, who was an owner 
and trainer of fast here in 
Janesville, offering him $600 for a 
gray horse Morris. 
The letter the 
Bamurn stationery with the pictures 
of P. Barnum, James A. Bailey, 
James E. Cooper and Jim Hutch- 
the and Merritt 
Young as ticket agent and treasurer. 





the eighties while 


wrote a for Cooper to 


horses 


called Johnnie 


was written on 


inson as owners 


Mr. Coming gave me the let- 
ter and shipped the horses as 
directed by Mr. Cooper to the 
show in Minneapolis. 

Two or three years later 
while I with the 
Forepaugh show in Philade- 


was 


Iphia, Mr. Cooper came to the 
ticket wagon and said to me, 
“Dave, if you would like to 
ride after the fastest pair of 
trotters in Philadelphia, call 
around to my the 
morning and I'll hitch up a 


barn in 


pair for you, and one of them 
will be Johnnie Morris 
came from your town.” 


who 


I was there on time in the morning 
and he put the best trapping that 
money would buy, a Dunscome har- 
ness and a Brewster one man wagon, 
and I started for the speedway and 
soon found out that they could step 
better than 30 together. The follow- 
ing morning he called at the hotel for 
me and said that he wanted to take 





me out and show me some of the fine 
buildings in Philadelphia. He drove 
me onto Broad Street and showed me 
an entire block of dwellings with 
brownstone fronts and every house 
exactly alike. He said to me, “How do 
you like that for a nice row of hous- 
es?” I told him they were certainly 
nice and he said that he had built 
them a few years before and there 
had never been one vacant since they 
were completed. 

While he kept a stable of from 10 to 
12 of the fastest trotters and pace 
that money could buy, he never raced 
them for money, but used them on 
the 
Everybody around the show looked 


road for his own pleasure 
alike to Jimmie Cooper and many 
times you would find him sitting off 
on the ground to one side visiting 
with some of the workingmen and he 
often told that he had 
many a good idea in different ways 
from talking with the different work- 


ingmen around the show 


me gotten 


Jimmie Cooper died several years 
ago at his home in Broad Street in 
Philadelphia, leaving a wife, two sons 
and one daughter. It is said that he 
left about three million in money, and 
this ended the career of one of the 
the 
and a man who was beloved by many. 


most famous men in business 
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The William L. Clements 
Library at the University of 
Michigan recently acquired 
some of the the papers of 
Marmaduke Burrough (ca. 
1798-1844), a Philadel- 
phia-trained doctor who had 
an interest in natural histo- 
ry. Burrough, as Robert Cox 
expressed it, “received a lit- 
tle slop from the bucket of 
diplomatic spoils,” in 1828, 
by being appointed Amer- 
ican Consul in Calcutta, 
India. 

He sought to buy a rhinoc- 
eros, apparently feeling that 
he could profit by exhibiting 
one in the United States. A 
man named Andrew David- 
son offered him two rhinos 
from the plains north of the 
Brahmaputra River. One of } 
these six weeks-old 
male (as of 15 March 1830), five-feet, 


was a 


six inches long, and three-feet, six 
inches high.The other was an 
eight-foot long female, four-feet high, 
and three years-old. Davidson told 
Burroughs that there were already 
three rhinos in America, but that 
there was room enough for even 
more, “as I’m informed it is rather a 
large town.” Davidson's price: 2,000 
rupees for the pair. 


In fact, when Davidson made this 
statement, there were no live rhinos 
in America. The first one arrived in 
Boston on 9 May 1830, and was put 
on exhibition at the Washington 
Gardens, Boston, on 14 May, by what 
was to become the firm of June, Titus 
and Angevine. All previous speci- 
mens--there might have been two-- 
were stuffed. Peale’s Museum in 
Philadelphia exhibited one in 1826 
that had died en route from India to 
England. Tom Parkinson, in fitt, 
reported that Peale bought the skin 
and skeleton of another in July, 1830, 
but its origin has not been deter- 
mined. 

Davidson further offered to make a 





——S 
TO BE SEEN, 


The Worder of the .Inimal Creation, 
Ar No. 4% Souru Fieri Srneer, | 

A living Ithinoceros, or Unicorn, called in the 
native Junguage of the Fast, Gondar, evbibiting at 
the room lately oceupicd by the Automaton Chess 
Player, a iittte below 


Walnut street, 


Ladies and Gentlemen of Philadelphia and its cnvi- 
rons, are respectfully invited to call and ace this 


very extraordmary animal, 


This advertisement for Burrough’s 
Rhino or Unicorn appeared in the 
Pennsylvania Packet in January 1831 
Author's collection 


harness for the female, so that she 
might draw a carriage, In any event, 
Burrough purchased the pair, and 
had them shipped to Calcutta. On 7 
May Davidson sent feeding instruc- 
tions. He advised laying in a good 
supply of well-pressed doobgrass, 
along with pressed wheat bran. For a 
change of pace he suggested patting 
the bran into cakes and baking it 
Davidson also informed Burrough 
that there were eight more rhinos 
where these came from, four of each 
sex. 


Richard Reynolds, America’s fore- 
most authority on early captive rhi- 
nos, is of the opinion that all these 
animals were of the Great Indian 

acies (Rhinoceros unicornis), espe- 
cially since Burrough’s advertise- 
ments in America showed that 
species. However, he points out that 
the now nearly extinct Javan rhino 
(Rhinoceros sondaicus) also occurred 


where the 


in the area of the 
} Bramaputra River at the 
time in question 
The female of the pair 
died sometime before 
Burrough could ship 
them to America, there is 
nothing in his papers 
reporting this. The ship 
Georgian was chosen for 
the The bill of 
lading is dated 14 June 
1830, and lists 500 
rupees to ship a living 
rhinoceros and the skele- 
ton and skin of a second 
one. Other gear cost 10 
rupees more. A native of 
Bengal was taken along 
as the animal's keeper. 


voyage. 


The ship landed in 
Philadelphia in October, 
1830. The rhino was put 
on exhibition at Maelzel’s Hall begin- 
ning 9 December. Maelzel’s Hall was 
a popular place for commercial exhi- 
bitions, menageries, and the like at 
48 South Fifth Street. It 
Burrough $40 a month for the rent 

Edward Freis & Co. had charge of 
the exhibition, and charged $120 for 
wages for the two months the animal 
was at Maelzel’s, 26 November to 26 
January. This was for two attendants 
in the hall. Burrough paid for the 
advertising, $15 for two engravings, 
one large one for posters, a small one 
for newspaper use. The initial news- 
paper cut was the same as the one 
used by June, Titus and Angevine in 
Boston, which raises an interesting 
question. Perhaps, JT&A had their 
cut engraved in Philadelphia. 

Three newspapers were used in 
the advertising. The American 
Sentinel charged $17 for an ad that 
ran daily from December to 21 
January. The Pennsylvania Inquirer 
sent a bill for $19 for five sixteen-line 
ads. Poulson’s American Daily 
Advertiser carried eighteen ads at a 
cost of $19. In addition to these 
Burrough had 300 handbills printed 


cost 
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at a cost of $6. There is no accounting 
for posters in the collection 

The “boy,” presumably meaning the 
Bengalese keeper, was boarded for 
seven weeks and five days at a cost of 

and his laundry cost another 

50 
All this expense was apparently 
more than Burrough cared to carry, 
offered the animal for 
beginning 20 November, and paid $5 
to Poulson’s for nineteen sale ads 

While the purchaser is unknown to 
us, the points to 
Raymond and Darious Ogden, as it 


as he sale 


evidence James 


was their New and Rare Collection of 


Living Animals that exhibited it in 
1831. They spent the late summer 
and fall in Ohio, and then went south 
through Kentucky, and ended the 
year in Savannah, Georgia. The 


rhino was on exhibit with this 


menagerie in 1832, 1833, and 1834 
In the last two of those years the title 
was Raymond & Ogden’s Menagerie. 
the 
James 


With the formation of 
Zoological Institute in 18 
Raymond and Noell E. Waring folded 


this menagerie into that monopoly of 


animal caravans. It was Branch V. 
The rhino was still well-advertised 
through 1837, when all notice of it 
ceased. This probably dates its death 
In 1840, a Raymond affiliate, J. E. M 
Hobby & Co. had a stuffed rhino in 
its consist, which could well have 
been Dr. Burrough’s importation 

The Calcutta phase of this report 
is from “The Jacksonian Unicorn,” by 
Robert Cox, which appeared in The 
Quarto, 1:7 (April 1997). The Quarto 
is a publication of the Clements 
Library Associates 





1906 Barnum & Bailey 
Route Book 


1902 Gentry Bros. 
Route Book 


Both paperbound, in 
spectable condition. 


re- 


Will trade for other other pre- 
1919 Barnum & Bailey or 
Ringling route books absent 
from my collection. 

Lyman 
P. O. Box 248 
Sudbury, MA 01776 


IMPORTANT CIRCUSIANA 


MAIL AUCTION 
THE HASSAN CIRCUS, WILD WEST, 


CARNIVAL COLLECTION 


Decades of Discriminating Collecting 


Thousands of Pieces 


Auction Closing date is November 15, 1998 


For complete list, please send $4.00 to: 


Robert F. Sabia 


276 Cambridge Drive. 


Ramsey, New Jersey 07446 
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ONLY BIG SHOW COMING 
THs WoRLd's Host BALLANT 
CONSTELLATION OF ARRMG STARS 


VOL. V, CHAPTER 5, PART TWO 


1898 

John Robinson, Greatest of All 
American Shows, opened the season 
of 1898 in Baraboo, 
April and 
Arkansas, on Monday, 
The circus was under 
Ringling Brothers, but Ringlings 
made it a well-kept secret for at no 
time during the 


Wisconsin, on 
Rogers, 
November 7 


closed in 


lease to 


Kansas tour was 


there a mention of the leasing 
arrangement and the show was pre- 
sented as being under the manage- 
ment of the Robinson family 

The first Kansas date was May 12 
at Oberlin following a short invasion 
of Nebraska. A five column adver- 
tisement appeared in the Oberlin 
Eye on April 28 and in the Oberlin 
Herald on the same date 
the add featured cuts of the 
Robinsons labeled 
Circus Kings,” along with the title 
“The John Robinson Greatest of All 
American Shows.” 

Continuing, the 


years of uninterrupted success, 


ad boasted: “74 
and 
now bigger, better and in every way 
grander than before 

“THE WORLD'S MOST 
LIANT CONST 
ARENIC STARS.” 

First and Foremost, the Sensation 
of the Age, LOUIS CYR, 
Canada’s Invincible Giant of 0) ( 
Strength Most Powerful 
Man in the World. Lifts 
Over 2 Tons. The Amazing 
Marvel of the Century. His 
Like Has Never isted 
Since the World Began.” 

A cut of Cyr lifting incred- 


BRIL- 
LLATION OF 


ible weights, including 25 
men at one Also 
shown was Cyr lifting a full- 
size elephant. 

“$2,000 His Enormous 
Salary. $25,000 Offered for 
His Equal. 


time 


The top of 


“3 Generations of 


By Orin Copple King 


Copyright © 1998 
Orin Copple King 


“More Record-Breaking Novelties 
Than All Other Shows Can Offer. 
“All the World’s Most Famous 
Riders—All the World’s Greatest 
Acrobats, Aerialists and Gymnasts 
All the Wide World Tributary to Its 
Wealth of New, Novel and Original 
Features 
“Most Complete Zoological Collect- 
ion On This Hemisphere. Two Herds 
of Monster Elephants—Mammoth 
Hippopotamus—All Kinds of Rare 
Wild Beasts 
“THRILLING ROMAN 
DROME 350 FINE THOR- 
OUGHBRED HORSES. Exhibited in 
Startling Arenic Acts and in Exciting 
Trials of Speed and Endurance 
“Every Morning at 10 o'clock, Rain 
Shine, the MOST RESPLEN- 
STREET PARADE 
EVER WITNESSED. Millions 
pended in this Dazzling Display, 
Gratuitously Offered to the Public 
“One 50 Cent Ticket Admits to All 
Children Under 12 Years, Half Price.” 


HIPPO- 


ex- 


John Robinson Circus lithograph 
featuring Louis Cyr. Library of 
Congress collection 


IH ROBINSONS*25000 CHALLENGE FEATURE 
"LOUIS COR Sci mee HORACE RARE - 


Framing the ad were two single 
columns of extraordinary attractions. 
Dominating one column was impres- 
sive claims for “Cyr, The Marvelous, 
Strongest Man in the World 

“His Lifting Record: 552 1/2 
pounds with one finger, 987 pounds 
with one hand, 1,987 1/2 pounds with 
two hands, 3,536 pounds pig iron on 
4,300 pounds on back 
Clipper Annual 
Men on _his 
THAN 

His 

10 1/2 


shoulders, 
N.Y. 
“Supports 25 
Shoulders, LIFTS MORE 
ANY 5 OTHER JN 
Measurements: Height 5 ft 
in. Weight 285 pounds 
“Breadth across the 
1/2 in., Neck. 23 in 
Biceps 21 1/2 in., 
Thigh 29 1/4 in.” 
The single 


shoulders 27 
Waist 52 in 
Forearm 10 in., 
column on the other 
side of the ad listed: “FAMOUS HAR- 
VEY FAMILY, The Absolute Perfect- 
ion of High Class Acrobatics. Eng- 
Sensation 
Greatest of 
Marvelous 


land’s Greatest Arenic 
BROTHERS LA ROLE 
All Aerial Vaulters, in 


BURT, 
Master of the Independent Ladder. A 
Wonder among Equilibrists. 8 
MILLER FAMILY—8 
Evolutions in High Class Bicycling 
An Absolute Novelty in 
Fancy Wheeling 
“JULIA LOWANDE, 
NELLIE DUTTON, ED- 
WARD SHIPP, WM. 
DUTTON. And a Dozen 
other World 
Lady and Gentleman 
Riders. TRIPLE RINGS, 
Elevated Stages, Vast 
Aerial Spaces Covered 
Prome nade 10,000 
SE 
The 


Peerless 


Amazing 


Famous 


ran 


Oberlin Eye 
the following handout on 
April 28: “1 


The announce- 
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ment that the John Robinson 
Greatest of All 


to exhibit in Oberlin on 


American Shows is 
May 12 will 
be gratifying news to thousands to 
whom the fame of this famous exhi- 
bition is familiar. No show has been 
all that is 
world ar 


identified with 
the 
none has so impressed its indivic 
ality the The 
Robinson show dates back to 


long 
best in amusement 


John 
1824, 


and during the three-quarters of a 


upon public 


century that it has been in success- 
ful existence it has remained in t 
showmen 


same family of great 





to son fe 
and today, 


has descended from sire 


three generations, unc 
the management of the latest repre- 
of the it still holds 


its place as America’s leading circus, 





sentative name 


menagerie 
policy of the 


and hippodrome. The 
John show 


No 


has ever been too great and 


Robinson 
has always been a liberal one 
trouble 
too vast, when the end to 
the 
entertainment of the patrons. The 


no expense 


be attained was pleasure and 





result of this policy is apparent in the 
immense popularity of this show and 
the 
exhibitions in all parts of the United 


success which characterizes its 


States. The plans for the present sea- 
son are more comprehensive than 
ever. There are more high-class per- 
formers, more circus acts, more hors- 
better 


who witness 


and a bigger and 


es, 


menagerie, and those 
the performances to be given in this 
city fail to be 


the grand scope of the show 


cannot impressed by 
as well 
as be 
the 


acrobats 


delighted by the brilliancy of 
The 


world’s 


exhibition famous 
the 


and gentlemen ride 


most 
leading 
, the 
tling aerial performers, and the most 


lady 
most star- 


every department 
for the 
Prominent among the special fea- 
the 
who is not only the 


unique acts in 


have been secured show 


tures is Louis Cyr, Canadian 
giant of strength, 
strongest man on the globe today, but 
athlete of which 
any record has ever been made in the 
His feats of lift- 


ing are almost beyond belief, 


he discounts any 

history of the world 
and no 
preliminary announcement can give 
any adequate idea of his marvelous 
Mr. Cyr is assisted by 
the Samson, 
who is also a record-breaker. The 
performance of the John Robinson 


performance 


Horace Barre. French § 
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74 YEARS OF UNINTERAUPTED GUOCESS, AND NOW GOGER, BETTE 
IN EVERY WAY GMAWOER THAN EVER 


TheWorld’s Most Brilliant Constellation o| Arenic Stars 


LOUIS CYR 


CANADA'S 
OF STRENGTH, 


HSE 
EEL 


eZ 
are Record-Breaking Novelties Than All Other Shows Can Off 


OST co 


AN HIP )DRON 


INVINCIBLE GIANT 


[25 chika 


PLETE ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION ON THIS HEMISPHERE 





Horton, Monday, October 3, 1898. 


This Robinson newspaper ad 
appeared in the Horton Commercial on 
September 22, 1898. Kansas State 
Historical Society. 


show are given in three rings, on two 
and racing track, 
under an immense pavilion. The hip- 


stages upon a 
podrome races are thrilling and real- 
istic 
plete zoological display in the United 
States, 
the 
ness and magnitude.” 


The menagerie is the most com- 


and from beginning to end 


show is one of novelty, unique- 
Press agents should be admired for 
ability to write so much and say 
so little 
After the 
reported that, 
John 


their 


Herald 
The 
was in 
It had been extensively billed 


the 
Thursday 
Show 


exhibitions 
“Last 
Robinson Great 
town 
and brought 


It was the 


and everybody came 


their wife and children 
biggest crowd ever seen in Oberlin 
The crowd was estimated from five to 
nousand 


500. 


seven t The receipts were 
The entertainment 
the 


heard very 


said to be 
animals numer- 
little 
all seeming to 


was first class, 


ous anc com- 
plaint from any one, 
feel that they 


worth. Every thing was in a system- 


got their moneys 


atic order; all bills were promptly 
paid and the managers were gentle- 
men that it is a pleasure to do busi- 
ness with. The Robinson Show is cer- 


] right.” 





tainly a 





The Eye 
| audience at 


estimated the 
More than four 


matinee 
thou- 
sand people 

Friday the 13th was a lucky day 
for Norton the 
Norton Courier following the exhibi- 


as recounted by 
tions. 

“The John 
animal show 


Robinson and 
which entertained an 


circus 


immense crowd in Norton, on Friday 
last was an entire success in every 
respect. Every actor was an artist in 


his or her line. Every performance 


was excellent from the clowns to the 
Milller 
and the strong men performed some 


expert wheelers the family, 


great feats of lifting. There were 


and it 


no 
plug uglies with this show, 
was remarked by 


many ‘how quiet 


every thing goes on.’ It was a gen- 
tlemanly crowd from the manager to 
and including the best looking and 
agent, F. B 
traveled 


most genial 
Wilson, that 
show.” 

The 
the Courier, but added praise for the 


press 
ever with a 
Norton Liberator agreed with 


Robinson detectives, 

“Its police system was also all that 
could be desired and as a conse- 
quence there was an absence of skin 
games, or anything which could give 
to our officers. 


trouble city In this 


respect, Norton has been favored for 
several of the last years; which shows 
that show 
higher grounds.” 

Also noted by the Liberator, “Mr A 
Miller of Hill City visited friends and 
took in the last 
Friday.” 

And, 


Brown of 


business is getting onto 


big show here 
“Miss Olive Martin and Carl 
Long Island attended the 
great show here last Friday.” 

And, “the ladies of the 
Presbyterian served 
and the Lane 
The failed to 
success of the venture 

On May The 
Greatest of American Shows played 
Arapaho, Nebraska, followed by 18 
Nebraska South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa 
and Missouri all saw the show before 


Norton 
dinner 
building.” 
the 


church 
supper at 
Liberator report 


John Robinson 


other dates 


it returned to Kansas for perform- 
October 1 
The ad used at Oberlin was used in 


ances at Troy on 


the Troy Times and in all subsequent 
Kansas towns. 
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“The show last Saturday,” accord- 
ing to the Times, “brought 
crowds to town, in fact the 
that has been in Troy for 


The 


large 
largest 
several 
years. circus was a very good 
one.” 

The Times also noted that, 
he performers in John Robinson’s 
show had his leg broken while doing 
the tumbling last Saturday night. 
He was taken to St. Joseph 
[Missouri] to the hospital the 
day.” 
The Horton Commercial reporting 
day, Monday, 


“On account 


next 


of circus 
related that 


the events 
October 3, 
of the circus, 
Horton enjoyed a_ half-holiday 
Monday afternoon. The half-holiday 
was not announced until the faithfull 
had their work 
‘Hurah for Dyche’ shouted the school 
boys as they set out by the shortest 
route for John Robinson’s big tents.’ 

Scattered about the news columns 
of the Commercial after the 
had gone were, “The 
street fakers and skin games 
noticeable at 





begun afternoon 


show 


was 
particularly the 
Robinson show. 


“The show was well patronized by 


people of neighboring towns Monday 


Everest, Muscotah, Whiting, 
Powhattan, Baker and Willis 
particularly well represented 

“W. W. Murray from 
Straight Creek Monday to see the 
show and buy some white-faced cat- 
tle 

“Dr. Calnan 
with 


were 


was up 


Editor Calnan, 
accompanied the 


Powhattan to Horton 


and 
their wives, 
crowd from 
Monday. 

“The board met Monday 
night, but there was no quorum, and 
adjournment was taken till Saturday 
night. Too much Monday 
night. The members of the board all 
had to take their children 

“The John Robinson circus showed 
in Horton Monday to a good crowd. 
There would have been a larger 
attendance had not rain threatened 
in the morning. The show has some 
excellent features. The efforts of the 
management to keep away fakirs and 
pickpockets, is especially commend- 
able.” 

The Horton Headlight had 
praise for the Robinson show and 
pointed to another benefit provided 


school 


circus 


also 


“One of 


the school children of 


absence of 





by the circus 

“There is scarcely a business man 
in Horton who will declare that a 
crowd doesn’t pay. People like to be 
entertained and hundreds of people 
were in town Monday to see the cir- 
They spent lots of money with 
the show people, but likewise they 

deal with the 
know of three 


sold over 


cus. 


spent a great mer- 
chants. We 
which together 
worth of goods and got the cash for 


Besides this they had a large 


firms 
$1,000 


them. 
credit trade.” 

Ahead of circus day in Wamego, on 
October 8, advance agents Dick Hunt 
and W. H. Horton visited the town 
The Wamego Kansas Agriculturist 
described them as “the kind of gen- 
tlemen business men like to meet 
They know when they are being fair- 
ly treated and it would take a dandy 
to ‘do’ them.” 

“The 
came to Wamego last Saturday to see 


thousands of people who 
Robinson’s circus were agreeably dis- 
appointed, Agri- 
culturist 
they 


was 


according to the 
“It was much larger than 
expected. The street parade 
excellent and the afternoon and 
evening performances gave universal 
satisfaction 

“The best feature of the Robinson 
of all kinds of 


was not one of those 


show is the absence 
fakes. There 
smooth tongued gents with the show 

“Any time the Robinson circus vis- 
its Wamego it will be assured of a 
large crowd.” 

The Agriculturist also noticed that, 
“Wamego merchants, especially those 


Pictorial from an 1898 Robinson her- 
— Circus World Museum collection 


wel CJOHN ROBINSON 


arse OF ALL 

















carrying dry goods, had a big day 
Saturday. All the extra clerks that 
could be secured were engaged and 
yet there were more customers than 
could be waited upon 

“Those having special sales for 
Saturday delighted with the 
number of sales and each of the four 


were 


large dry goods stores report excel- 
lent trade. 
restaurants also reaped a harvest 


The grocery stores and 
People had come for miles to see the 
show and there were few who did not 
leave a few dollars with some of the 
business men 

“A circus may take money 
but they were very good 


out of 
the county, 
trade winners, especially when they 
come as late as the one of Saturday 

“More people visited the show here 
than at any place it had been for 
three weeks,” the Agriculturist 
reported. “This statement was made 
by one of the managers.” 

Press agent Frank Stible on show 
day at the office of 
the 


was a visitor 


Wamego's_ other 
Times 

“Mr. Stible says the management 
is very particular about ‘camp follow- 
ers, ‘grafters-——men who conduct 
‘skin games’—and that they 
have to prosecute such men them- 


newspaper, 


even 


selves to convince people that they 
have no connection with the 
and, we 


show 
This is certainly creditable, 
might add, very unusual.” 

The Free Press, Hays, 
the exhibitions there on 
October 10, gave the Robinson show 


concerning 
Monday, 
a good report. “The circus arrived 
Sunday noon and an immense crowd 
unload. Everything 
smooth and not 
was Neither 
there on the ground, altho’ it 
raining and everything sticky. It is 
entirely prohibited. 


watched them 
was done systematic, 
an oath heard. was 


was 


“Circus day was a beautiful one 
and the largest crowd ever 
town was here to enjoy it; the Ellis- 
Wakeeney train was jammed full, 
and wagons came from every direc- 
tion, and they were well paid for com- 
ing. The morning procession was the 
finest ever shown here, 3 bands, a 
steam calliope, beautiful chariots 
and animal cages, open so the ani- 
mals could be seen, 
phants and a herd of camels. 
beautiful sight. 


seen in 


6 large ele- 
All a 
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“At the afternoon performance over 
3500 sat there and enjoyed it; the fat 
man [Cyr] did all promised in the bill 
and the bicycle family did theirs; two 
rings and a stage always going, the 
trapese, tight rope and everything 
By all odds the 


show 


good and interesting 


and best here, 


worth the admission.” 


largest ever 

In conclusion the Free Press voiced 
the 
Kansas 


only complaint reported in 
“But the management want to call 
the 


entrance to big tent 


sellers at 
These 
from the first, told people they could 


down reserve seat 


men 
get no seats, would have to stand, 
unless they bought reserved seats, 
which was a deliberate lie, disgusted 
many patrons, some leaving the show 
not being willing to be gouged. It 
was the only drawback in their show 
and should be corrected.” 

Circus day in Russell on October 
ll, highly the 
Hotel Faulkner which began feeding 
the hungry at 11 a.m 
until 12;30 p. m., 


was successful for 
, and continued 
when supplies ran 
out and they were obliged to turn 
away a large number. 

The above paragraph and the fol- 
lowing report are from the Russell 
Record, October 15 

“John Robinson’s 


circus was a 


drawing card. It drew the largest 
crowd seen in Russell in many a day 
The weather in the morning was very 
fine and at 8 o'clock teams could be 
seen approaching from every direc- 
tion. The livery stables were filled 


in short order and citizens who r= 
had a chance to 
their country 
By 10 o’clock Main Street 


ed a bee 


had stable room 
accommodate 

cousins 
resemb hive 


“The 


and created some racket 


show itself arrived on time | |F 
switch- 
ing and unloading cars. By sun- 
rise a village of tents had been 
raised and the preparations were 
ing with the regularity of 


organization. Hundreds of 


proceec 
perfect 
people assembled at the grounds 





to see the formation of the proces- 


sion and see it start. It was the 
largest and finest procession ever 
seen in Russell 

“The number in the tent at the 
afternoon 





performance was 


over 5,000. The performance was 


too much of it. It would require three 
pairs of good eyes to see it all, as 
things in 


The most 


there were so many 


motion at the same time 
interesting novelties were the bicy- 
cling and the feats of Mr. Cyr the 
strong man. The feats performed 
on the bicycles were astonishing. A 
could 


‘the 


person not believe it possible 


without sure avouch of his 


own eyes.’ A number of pretty stout 
the 


man 


invited to 
the strong 
solid 


There was no snide about this 


men were examine 
weights used by 
They 


iron 


were pretty 
performance, and the same is true of 
all the rest 

“The music was good, not barring 
the clown band, which was good of its 
kind. Mr. R. C. Harner, the piccolo 
artist, is a printer from Taylorville, 
Ill., a first-class gentleman and a 
good musician 

“Mr. 


ant gentleman, and will have no 


Robinson himself is a very 
plea 
men in his employ who do not con- 
duct themselves properly. The circus 
has a reputation to sustain. Every 
person who attends John Robinson’s 
feels that he has not 
swindled, but has received the worth 
of his money.” 
The Robinson 
received at 


October 12 


circus been 


show was well 
Kansas, on 


day the Re 


Lincoln, 
The next 

ad 
1898 
State 


This Robinson newspaper 
appeared in the September 30. 
Wamego Times. Kansas 
Historical Society. 


4 E-FIRST IG SHON TO VME APAMEGD WV MANY YES, > 


SHONS 


GREATEST OF ALL 
AMERICAN 


| 


j0US AARVET FAMILY 


TROTWERS Lt ROLE. 





chunks of 


publican had some interesting com- 
ments 

“The schools in town and most of 
those through out the county, so far 
as we could learn, took a holiday yes- 
terday account of the show 
Teachers and pupils alike were in to 


on 


see the elephant,” 

“D. E. Rafferty among the 
Sylvanites attending the show yes- 
terday. He said that the agent at 
Sylvan sold 85 tickets 
morning to nothing about the 
children sandwiched in.” 


was 


yesterday 
say 


“The Sentinel came out a day early 
this week so the office force could go 
to the circus with a clear conscience.” 

Incredibly, the small 
Lincoln had three newspapers. They 


town of 


all carried the same advertisements 
and handouts, but after show day the 
Sentinel and the Banner had nothing 
“The _ billing the 
John Robinson circus,” according to 
the Current 
Lyndon’s 


to say car for 


Remarks, one of 


three newspapers,” was 
The 


billing is carried on in a very busi- 
ness like way and with the aid of men 


here last Friday business of 


and teams engaged here the country 
was thoroughly covered with their 
paper.” 


The Lyndon Journal commenting 
on show day, on October 14, reported 
that, “The John Robinson Show that 
exhibited in our city last Friday was 
equal to the largest shows that trav- 
el; but, while some shows have three 
rings and the Robinson Brothers only 
two, a three ring show is a worry 
to the people who go there as 
there is always something occur- 
ring in the third ring you do not 
see. 

“The list of the 
menagerie was full and included 


animals in 


the finest specimens 

“Their 
highest order, and their wire 
walkers and contortionists can- 


acrobats were of the 


not be excelled 

“Their strong men are all they 
advertise and their clowns are 
up-to-date 

“The 
other they 
exactly what they advertise on 
the billboard 

“The one great feature of this 





show is different from 


most shows have 











good but there was really 
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is not a confidence man, a fakir or a 
swindler allowed about the show 
“The side shows are true to their 
ads and are deserving of patronage 
“Should people 
Lyndon again they can count on an 


these come to 
additional thousand to the 3,000 peo- 
ple who witnessed the show 
October 14.” 

The ladies of the Christian church 
served dinner and supper in the old 


here 


Exchange Bank building. 

The Sunday was 
praised by Current Remarks. “The 
John Robinson circus which showed 
here last Friday is a new thing in the 


school show 


circus line. It is the only one of the 
kind we know of, and we like it. In 
the first place, it is a first-class show, 
both and menagerie, and 
showed practically all it billed. But 
the greatest feature was the perfect 
order of things. From their arrival to 
the time of their departure we did 


circus 


not hear a harsh word nor a word of 
profanity from anyone connected 
with the show. A friend tells us that 
while loading at night one of the 
horses made some trouble and the 
driver swore mildly, whereupon the 
foreman tapped him on the shoulder 
and warned him against a repetition 
of the offense. We met a good many 
of the men, bosses, performers, band 
men and employes, and everyone 


appeared to be a gentleman, and we 
have not yet ceased to wonder at the 


innovation. They enjoyed a fine day 
and an immense crowd here. It was 
no small day for Lyndon.” 

The show had a difficult day, on 
October 15, at Florence. The Bulletin 
reported that, “The John Robinson 
circus exhibited here last Saturday 
under many disadvantages. There 
was such a high wind that they were 
unable to put up their main tent. 
They put the animal tent up early in 
the morning, and used it for their 
show tent, and left the menagerie 
outside. The side show was brought 
up town and put in the Horner build- 
ing. The show was the best that has 
visited Florence for many years and 
was witnessed by a big crowd.” 

“Cold weather caught the 
Robinson show at Larned on 
October 18, according to a pair of 
items in the Tiller and Toiler: 

“A sudden drop in the thermome- 
ter last Sunday kept the temperature 


down to the freezing point here sev- 
eral days the first of the week. Such 
another severe change at this season 
is not recorded in the memory of even 
the oldest inhabitant 

“A large the 
Robinson circus Tuesday in spite of 
the cold weather. The show was up to 


crowd attended 


the average, and was conspicuous for 
the absence of the usual bunco games 
and gambling devices attendant 
upon most tent shows.” 
A side effect of the cold weather 
that it “made the merry-go- 
round people pack up their horses 
and their murder-inspiring ‘tune’ and 


was 


depart for warmer climes.” 

The children of Stafford, 
according to the County Republican, 
were given a holiday to see the 
Robinson on October 19, but 
unlike children in other towns the 
Stafford children were required to 


school 


show 


attend school on Saturday to make 
up the lost time, 

On October 15 the Newton Daily 
Republican stated that, “Robinson’s 
train consists of twenty-two cars.” 

The Evening Kansan, Newton, dis- 
posed of the Robinson circus in a few 
disjointed paragraphs following the 
exhibitions there on October 26 

“The stores have been crowded to- 
day and business was very good 

“The Hotel Newton was full 
night. The Clark also reports a good 


last 


business 

“The circus band played two stan- 
dard overtures before the regular 
performance. 

“The sun has tried hard all day to 
struggle out and lower the ther- 
mometer a little, but failed in every 
attempt 

“Two of the head men in the circus 
French-Canadians, who 
They held a 


are were 
raised with Joe Gravel 
reunion this morning 
“Just why people will drive frac- 
tious horses by a circus parade has 
never yet satisfactorily 
explained, but they do it every year. 
“Sheriff Means kept a close watch 


been 


on the show grounds this afternoon 
and no skin games were worked 
“Frank Stible, the press agent of 
the Robinson shows 
paper man and political worker. He 
was in charge of one of the bureaus of 


is an old news- 


the republican national committee, 
in 1896. He is an old soldier and was 


a member of the president’s body- 
guard during the inauguration cere- 
monies.” 
John 
American 


Robinsons Greatest of All 
Shows played to good 
houses all through its Kansas tour. 
The show was praised in every town, 
and the only disparaging remark was 
in the Hays Free Press, concerning 
the lies of the reserved seat ticket 
sellers 

It was truly a Ringling show 

In 1898 John Robinson exhibited 
Kansas towns: May 12, 
Oberlin; October 13, Minneapolis; 
May 13, Norton; October 14, Lyndon; 
October 1, Troy; October 15, 
Florence; October 3, Horton; 
October 17, Dodge City; October 6, 
Belleville; Oct 18, Larned; October 
7, Junction City; October 19, Staf- 
ford; October 8, Wamego; 
October 20, Newton; October 10, 
Hays; October 21, Medicine Lodge; 
October 11, Russell; October 27, 
Fredonia; October 12, Lincoln; 
October 28, Galena. 


in these 





Professor Gentry announced the 
coming of his show to Topeka for 
exhibitions on May 6 and 7, 1898, 
with a one-column ad in the Topeka 
State Journal on May 5: “PROF. 
GENTRY. The animal 
trainer of the world, and his TAL- 
ENTED ANIMALS in a brand new 
BETTER. Than ever 
this season and in his 12th YEAR 
{Cut of liberty ponies] Under canvas 
at 13th and Harrison Sts., May 6 and 


7, at 2:30 and 8 p. m. 


foremost 


performance 


[Cut of dogs 
pulling a wagon of monkeys] 

“PROF. GENTRY’S SHOW Always 
has been and will continue to be the 
foremost trained animal exhibition 
in the world, and this season finds it 
positively better than ever before 
An entire train load of hand-some 
ponies, intelligent dogs and comical 
monkeys, presenting the best show of 
the kind on earth. Admission 25c 
Children. 15c.” 

Also on May 5 the Journal ran the 
following handout: “Prof. Gentry’s 
school of performing dogs and 
ponies, which are to exhibit under a 
tent in this city, on the corner of 
Thirteenth and Harrison streets, 
Friday and Saturday, May 6 and 7, at 
2:30 in the afternoon and 8 o'clock in 
the evening, will be a great treat for 
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the little folks. The exhibition, while 
it is especially attractive to the chil- 
dren, is equally enjoyable by the 
older people, and the many additions 
which have been made to the show 
this year, make it 
than ever. There 


more attractive 


monkey actors this season in addi- 
tion to the dogs and ponies, all 
which have some new act to present.” 

After the two-day stand the 
Journal had nothing to say, but the 
Topeka Daily Capital reported that, 
“Professor Gentry’s dog show drew 
large crowds Friday and Saturday. It 
was a good show.” 

Gentry played Hutchinson on May 
14. Ahead of show day the Clipper 
carried a handout concerning the 
educational possibilities of animals 

“The educational possibilities of 
the brute creation have probably 
been reached by Prof. Gentry, who is 
known all over the land as a wonder- 
ful trainer of dogs and ponies. His 
latest effort, 
decidedly his 


however, is said to be 
best 
acts are added to his already excel- 
lent this 
Gentry fire department, all the mem- 


bers of which are dogs, 


and many new 


show year, such as the 


ponies and 





monkeys. They rescue helpless ani- 
mals from the building, operate the 
apparatus and in fact do everything 
that a human company could. The 
chief of the brigade is a large monkey 
and issues the orders and directs the 
work with the precision of a veteran 
fire fighter. There are many other 
novel and interesting acts which will 
be seen this year for the first time 
The exhibition will exhibit under 
canvas in rear of Santa Fe hotel on 
May 14, at 2 a. m. (sic) and at 8 p.m 
The prices of admission are children 
15 cts., and adults 25 cts.” 

An unusually attractive ad ap- 
peared in the Clipper on May 11. fea- 
turing a cut of dogs dressed as 
humans and one pushing a_ baby 
buggy containing a puppy 

The Clipper was well known for its 
reportage of entertainments 

“Prof. Gentry’s dog and pony show 
drew an immense crowd on the street 
Saturday to witness the parade 
which was one of the grandest of its 
kind ever given in Hutchinson. An 
afternoon and evening performance 
was given in the 
the Santa 


Fe hotel and was largely 


is a big troop of 


large tent back of 


THE FAMOUS ORIGINAL 
PROF, GENTRY'S SHOW, 
UNDER CANVAS 


Rear of Santa Fe Hotel, 


Saturday, May 14 


Afternoon at 2, Night at 8 P.M. 


SUPERB STREET PARADE 


The Hutchinson Clipper published 
this Gentry ad on May 11, 1898 
Kansas State Historical Society. 
attended by the young and old. Since 
Mr. Gentry’s last appearance in our 
city he has added many 
miniature fire 
police patrol, etc. The 
well 


improve- 
ments, such as a 
department, 
dogs and 


trained and all together an excellent 


pionies (sic) are 


performance was given and all felt 
well repaid for having gone. 

“The Gentry Dog and Pony Show 
was here on [October 10] and did a 
fairly according to 
the Pittsburg Kansan. “The tents 
were erected on the vacant lots oppo- 
site the Stillwell Hotel. Their show 
was a good one and their parade a 
novelty.” 

Farther 
Kansan 
happening. 
of the city 


good business,” 


column the 
reported an unfortunate 
“On Monday Supt 
dismissed the 


down the 


Russ 
schools 
pupils of the public schools half an 
hour before noon in order that the 
youngsters might enjoy the parade 
but through a misunderstanding the 
parade was all over with before the 
children got down town.” 


A two column advertisement for 
Hawkins & Green’s Dog and Pony 


Show appeared in the Neodesha 
Evening Register on June 3 with addi- 
tional insertions of June 4 and 5. 

The ad announced the coming of the 
show on June 7. describing it as “An 
entertaining, Moral and Instructive 
Exhibition of Well Trained Animals. A 
Delight for the Children. A Splendid 
Silver Cornet Band will entertain the 
Watch for the big 
Parade at Noon. Tent at Corner of 
Main and Ninth St. Admission 15c 
and 25c Daily 
Evening 8 


lovers of music. 


Two Performances 
Afternoon at 2 o'clock 
O'clock.” 

The Register reported that, “Mr. M. 
E. Green, representing Hawkins & 
Green’s Dog & Pony Show, was in the 
city today [June 3] and made arrange- 
ments for an exhibition next 
Tuesday 


here 
This is represented as being 
a show of a very high character, con- 
sisting entirely of the tricks and antics 
of trained dogs and ponies in which 
the animals exhibit a degree of intelli- 
gence far greater than they are sup- 
posed to posses.” 

In an adjoining column the public 
was instructed to “Take the children to 
see the Dog and Pony Show Tuesday,” 
and, “See the big parade led by a band 
of trained musicians, with the finest 
silver instruments, and consisting of 
and ponies and their 

next Tuesday, Hawkins & 
Dog & Pony Show.” 

On show day the Register repeated 
the two-column ad with a new head- 
ing, “We Are Here!” 

“The Hawkins and Greens’ Dog and 
Pony the Register reported, 
“came in from Yates Center this morn- 
ing on the Mo. Pacific. They put up 
their big tent at the corner of Main 
and Ninth streets, and though delayed 
and hampered by the rain, they made 
a very fine street parade, and both 
children and old folks were out in force 


trained dogs 
trainers 
Green’s 


show,” 


to the afternoon performance.” 

The final words on the show were 
published June 8. “The animals show- 
ed a high degree of training and were 
well appreciated by the fair sized 
audience which attended their per- 
formances. It was devoid of the usual 
rowdyism that frequently attend such 
institutions and deserves well of the 
public.” 

An advertisement in the Humboldt 
Herald touting the exhibitions of 


June 1, proclaimed in big print, ">COM- 
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Coming! Coming! 
Hawkins & Greens’ 


DOG AND PONY SHOW 


With their big tent full of 
trained Dogs and ponies...... 


Grand Street Parade 


at noon, led by 
Prof. Keifer’s Silver Cornet Band 


A free ride for the children ‘at the 
Afternoon Performance. 


AFTERNOON AT.2. EVENING AT 8 


15c and 25c. 

















Admission, 





ADDITIONAL LOCAL. 
The Herald om 


This Hawkins & Green newspaper 
ad appeared in the Humbolt Herald on 
June 10, 1898. Kansas State Historical 
Society. 


ING! COMING! 

“Hawkins & Greens’ DOG AND 
PONY SHOW With their big tent full 
of trained Dogs and ponies. 

“GRAND STREI PARADE at 
noon, led by Prof. Keifer’s Silver 
Cornet Band. A free ride for the chil- 


“Usee Willie” 


The Musical Clown 


Handmade of Ceramic Bisque - 
Heis 22" long. And dressed in the 
syle ofa “classic white Lace” in 
white cotton w/ red sti rim 


Ontist Edition | timitea ts 260 
Numbered and signed w/ contipicate 


Price $ 225.00 ea. 


dren at the Afternoon Performance 
AFTERNOON AT 2 EVENING AT 
8. Admission, 15c and 25c.” 

A story in the Herald explained 
the interest in Prof. Keifer and his 
band 

“The dog and pony which is to be 
here tomorrow is one of the best 
attractions of the kind on the road. 
Their band leader is Mr. Will Keifer, 
an old Humboldt boy, well known to 
all the people of this city. This fact 
adds interest to the coming of the 
show, as Mr. Keifer’s identification 
with it is a strong recommendation 
in its favor. There will be two per- 
formances, in the afternoon at 2 and 
in the evening at 8, thus giving 
everybody an opportunity of attend- 
ing.” 

No mention of the show was made 
after the exhibitions. 

Bonheur Brothers created small 
excitement and 
ignored by the Kansas press 
On June 21 and 22, the show per- 
at Hays. The Hays Free 
18, carried a short 


was generally 


formed 
Press, on June 
paragraph concerning the show 
“Don’t miss the free outside perform- 
before 


ance just opening of the 


CIRCUS COMING. 


BONHEIR BROS CIRCUS. 


Comedy & Minstrel Show, 
in Hays Tuesday & Wednesd 
next, June 2st & 22nd. 
Acrobats, Contortionists, funt 
French clowns | Great troupe 
trained billy woats that do: all | 
talk. ‘The best troupe of educa 








Dogs that ever trouped under 


white ten Aud many more feat 





With its name misspelled, this 
Bonheur Bros. newspaper ad ap- 
peared in the Hays Free Press on June 
18, 1898. Kansas State Historical 
Society. 


Bonheur Show Tuesday and Wednes- 
day nights. It costs you nothing 
Free as the air you breath.” 

Bonheur Brothers played Oberlin, 
Kansas, on July 27 without causing 


any comment in the press. 


Research funded in part by grants 
from Wolfe's Camera & Video Inc 
Topeka, Kansas 











Only $ 225.00 


Plus shipping and he 





must gor Collectors | 


ORDER by Nov. 15th for 
Chrisimas Delivery ! 


nding 


Send Check or Money Order to 
GBK Enterprises 

P.O. Box 924857 

Houston, TX 77292 


Ph : (713) 644-9609 
Fax : (713) 644-9153 
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by 


his novel captures the innocence, excitement and 

danger of the Roaring ‘Twenties through horseman 

Seth Newman, a nineteen-year-old Indiana man 

who leaves the family farm in 1923 to join the 
renown Rawlings Brothers Circus. 


From his first day on the job as a teamster, Seth experiences 
the harsh existence of daily life on the circus. He falls in love, 
copes with the brutal murder of an assistant and survives an 
attempted murder by fellow circus workers. 


He also observes the seedy side of the Big Top during 
Prohibition with the smuggling of booze, dope and 
rampant grift. 


He travels to Europe to secure new 
breeding stock for the traveling show. 
The journey introduces him to European 
gentry and reunites Seth with his lost love. 
But he soon discovers he is an unwitting 
pawn in an elaborate cross Atlantic 
conspiracy involving murder. 


Seth relies on the common sense 
he learned on the farm to unravel a 
bizarre web of international intrigue. 


LEAVING FLAT IRON CREEK isa aed hy 


novel that vividly portrays a young 
American's life in one of the country’s 
most colorful institutions during the 


raucous Roaring ‘Twenties. Shipping 


Amount of Check or Money Order 





Address ___ 


fey Gea eet dapat W220 E Re 


Number of Books — 


S. Lloyd 


“A good sense of time and place, hero is believable and villains are 
despicable.” Brian Downes, Chicago Tribune 


“Your descriptive powers are excellent. In case after case the scene 
is set in an evocative manner with a minimum of words.” 

Fred D. Pfening, 111, Managing Editor of Bandwagon, 

The Journal of the Circus Historical Soctety, Inc. 


Price $18.95 U.S, ($24.95 Canadian) 


¢ In the US include $3.00 for the first book and $1.50 for each 
additional book. 

© [In Canada include $4.00 for the first book and $1.50 for each 
additional book. 


PUBLICATION ORDER 


Shipping in late fall 1998 


FORM 


State or Prov. 


_ Telephone 








@ $— = _____ MAIL ORDER TO: 
S&W Publishing 

P.O. Box 5071 

Oak Brook, IL 60522 







































































GRAND FREE STREET PAMADE at 1 PM. 


wareaen 
ner 





